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$2.50 per year, in advance 
Price. { mingle copies, 6 cents, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS 


School Edition of Ten Boys who Lived on 
the Koad from Long Ago to Now. Illustra- 
ted, 50 cents net. By mail. 55 cents. 

Seven Little Sisters whe Live on the Round 
Ball that Floats in the Air. (School Edition.) 
50 cents, net. By mail, 55 cents 

Seven Little Sisters Prove their Sisterhood. 
(School Edition.) 50 cents, net. By mail, 55 cents. 

The Story Mother Nature Told her Children. 
(School Edition.) 50 cents, net. By mail, 55 cents 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 
School Editions. Boards. 30 cents each, net. 
Stories of American Mistory. 


| Neble Deeds of our Fathers, as Told by Sol- 


diers of the Revolution: Gathered Around 
the Old Bell of Independence. 


The Boston Tea Party, and other Stories of 
the Revolution. 


Stories of the Civil War. 

DELL, A.M. 

* They are admirably written, attractive in matter, 
and sure to pave the way for the study and reading 
of this Peer | branch of literature. upon a larger 
scale. If I could do so, I would place them, with one 
dash of the pen, in every one of our five bundred 
schools. They are brimful of patriotism, and I would 
like to see our young life brought into contact with 
the deeds and examples of our illustrious brave, so 
graphically related in these pages Brecht, 
Co. Sup’., Laneaster, Pa. 


PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


By ALBERT BLAIS- 


and TEACHERS’ AIDS, 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By Cuas F. KinG, A.M., Head Master of the Dear- 
rn School. Boston. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.60, 
net. By mail, $1.76. 

“ For patient research, for scholarly treatment, for 
its vast array of facts, for its stimulating suggestive- 
ness, for its splendid collection of authonties, and 
forthe general range, variety, and thoroughness with 
which the subject of Geography is treated, it is thus 
far without a rival.’’—Z.on's Herald. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 


Gymnas 
By Baron NILs Possk, M G., Graduate of the Royal 
Gymnastic Central Institute of Stockholm. Quarto. 
Cloth. 241 illustrations $2 00, net. By mail, $2.20. 
No similar or equally comprehensive work is pub. 
lished in the English language. hence its value both 
to teachers and pupils who are striving for the health 
and development of the human organism. Baron 
| esos’ elaborate work meets all the requirements, 
and is adopted by the teachers of Boston. 


PRIMER of Darwinism and Organic Evolution 


By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN 

ing anew and revised edition of the Development 

an 12mo. Illustrated. $1.00, net. By mail, 
3 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


ny, GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by Wm. H 
AYNE, Ph.D., LL.D , Chancellor of the University 
of Nashville, and President of the Peabody Normal 

College, etc. $1.00, net By mail, $1.10. 

President Payne’s position as Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President of the Pea 
body Normal College, gives his translation the weight 
of authority. 

The subjects of the different chapters will give an idea 
of the character and scope of the work: 

Object of seronesegz, Definition and Classification of 
Psychological Facts—Physical Activity, Movements, In- 
stincts, Habite— Physical Sensibility, Pleasure and Pain, 

sations and Feelings, Wants and Appetites —Intelli. 


Sen 
| zenee in General — Consciousness and Attention — Out 


First Book: HOME AND SCHOOL. By CHARLES ward Perception, the Five Senses—Memory—The Law of 


F. KING. 200 pages ; over 125 illustrations. Price 
50 cents, net. 

Second Book: THIS CONTINENT OF OURS. 
(Nearly ready ) 


the Association of Ideas—The Imagination— Abstraction 
and Generalization — Judgment and Reasoning, Notions 


‘and First Truths — Language and ita Relation with 


Thought—Moral Sensibility—Personal Inclinations—So. 
cial and Ideal Inclinations—The Will and Habit—Liberty 
and Determinism, Mind and Body 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. Specimen copies sent upon receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St.,  oston 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


FOR NORTH AMERICA. 


— BY — 


GEORGE G, CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Se., H. LERTR, A.M., Ph. D., 
Fellow of Royal Geograph’l and Statistical Societies.| Fellow of the American Geographical Society. 


Large 12mo, pp. 384, with 70 Illustrations, $1.25 Net. 


Ia Longmans’ School Geography an attempt is made at a new departure in the teaching of Geog- 
raphy by providing a text-book which is founded on the results and Methods following from the great 
advance which has taken place in Geographical Science and Teaching on the Continent, and especially 
in Germany. The aim of the author bas been to exclude from the book almost all details which pu- 
pils cannot be expected to keep permanently in mind; but to take care that what the book does con- 
tain should consist of what is most effective as discipline, and of most importance to know. In the 
American edition prepared by Mr. Leete, the portions on America in general, North America and the 
United States have been newly written. The other parts have been changed but little, though altera- 
tions and adaptations have been made wherever they seemed called for by the fact that American in- 
stead of English or Australian pupils were to be the readers. 


**The information is well up to date, especially, ‘‘ The work is worthy careful study and con- 
that about Africa, where the recent explorations | sideration by all teachers. No one can read or 
bave made necessary many changes it the geogra-| study it without gaining much from it, Its method 
phies.’’— School Journal. is good, its fullness makes it valuable, and its — 
, . ‘ fal study will aid much in improving geographic 

** A decided novelty in the geographical text- knowledge.’’— Educational Courant. 
book line, and that it approaches the ideal geogra- 
phy more nearly than any other work of its kind, ‘“* We have not for a long time had in our hands 
few teachers,we think, will deny.'’—A mer. Hebrew.|a manual of geography which has impressed us so 
- . favorably as thie. It is evidently the work of com- 

A novel conception of the strectare of geo- petent geographers and not of mere compilers of 
graphical science, and marks ° radical ,departare geographical facts culled here and there in sufficient 
= = present system of instruction.” — Meth- rumbers to make a book.’’ — ./our. of Pedayogy. 

i eview. 


Prospectus and Educational Catalogue will be sent upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL 


There are many books a Teacher would like to have, but there 
is one book every Teacher ought to have. That is 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION. 


Cloth, Svo, clear print, 562 pages, price, $1.75. 

This compares with other books on education as the dictionary compares with the 
spelling book, The letter is useful, but the former is indispensable 
may find the word you want; inthe former you are sure to, This is a day when teach- 
¢18 must be well informed, Here are some of the topics you may be asked questions 


In the latter you 


PARIS, 8891, apout, or may wan! to inform yourself about. 


Pestalozzi, Comenius, Object Teaching, Ascham, Froebel, Thomas 
Arnold, The Kindergarten, Horace Mann, School Management, 


Industrial Education, 


School Economy, 


German Schools, 


School Law. Slojd, Etc, Etc. 
You may be aure you can find all of these topics and scores more like them in this book. It is the 


Pedagogical Unabridged Dictionary, and every energetic teacher must have it. 
? STO teachers colurding this circular within one week, with Three Dollars, the Cyclopedia will be 


sent by mail post-paid. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE SHELDON SERIES, 


The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. |Sheldon’s Word Studies, 
(5 books ). Containing one third more reading This is the best and most useful Spelling Book 
matter than any other 5-book series. | ever published. 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics. Two Books _Patterson’s Advanced Grammar & Rhetoric. 
The most attractive) series ever issued, | “6 Elements Grammar & Composition. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. ‘Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. | This book has been very carefully revised. All 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. | the attractive features which made this the most 
This is not a 2-book series of Algebras, as the popular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have 
Complete and of the same, been retained. 
page for page, as far as the Elementary goes , xt. 
hese Algebras are simple and clean cut, with | now Sue Pe text Books. of the Ger- 
fresh and attractive examples. man Language — First and Second Books now 
Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. ready The two parts will be bound together, and 
(In 2 boooks ) | also sold separately. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. K. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


City of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 8, 1890. 


Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra. 


Adopted for Use 1n the | Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping- 

Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 

Meservey’s Double Entry Book-keeping. 


Send for descriptive circular and introductory terms of the above and other successful text-books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, ch CO. - 


BOosTON. 


A VOICE FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


“I réceived a box of pencils from your firm the other day ; 
For this timely gift and welcome, sirs, accept my thanks I pray. 
Did you know the sad September, when the summer waxes late 
And the teacher’s wallet reaches its very thinnest state, 
When the car-fare is a burden and the pencil is a stub, 
And the necessary nickel,—where to get it, that’s the rub! 
Whatsoever motive prompted, I am certain that I ought 

To express my satisfaction in your very generous thought ; 
And I'll tell my pupils, ‘Children, when you write your billydoos, 
I assure you Dixon’s Pencils are the ones that you should use. 
“MM. 


x x x x x x x x x 


So sings a Cleveland school teacher, and so sing all 


who use Dixon’s “ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS. 
| If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
| Journal of Education and send 16 cents in stamps 
for samples worth double the money, to the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linité,{ 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMsLEy & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


“Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 

We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Aram 
Hlunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PURE 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


APPARATUS, 
STEREOPTICONS. 


Every Teacher Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 
from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Speeialty 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Send for Llustrated Catalogue. 


== THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER CO. 


atta Auburn, New York. 


SPEAK 


Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U., 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 


76 Fifth Ave., near [4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts.. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,... 175 Broadway, New York. 


are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


ATTENTION 


Any subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
or AMERICAN TEACHER who will send us one mew 
subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, to- 
gether with $2.50 to pay for ths same, will 
receive by return mail (postage prepaid) a copy 
of Practical Hints to Teachers, by 
GEORGE HOWLAND, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 
Price, $1.00. 


This js the book that has been adopted for| RECKEAtion Queries in United States History 


September in the BooKk-a-Month Course 
(see JOURNAL for August 14). 
All orders must be sent direct to this Office. 
Address, 


’ purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of our history. The compiler hopes that it will r lieve 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH G CO. tbe dull monotony of difficult lessons and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with 
its consequent indifference Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. Ti «\ 
are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful mental recreation.” i 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
attention given 
to furnishing schools. 


26 Seventh St., 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Neacription and prices op application 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, L 


WARRANTED. Catal Pree. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS. 


QONGS OF HISTORY. 
= By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


For further information Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— 
ree LUMBARD, not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. 


It is adapted to all grades, and to the best American text-books. Sach a book has long been 
New Bedford, Mass. | teeded in our schools. 


OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A LIFE OF STANLEY; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK AND THE GER- 


JOSEPH LLOFTS The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


New Booxs For TEACHERS. 


WITH ANSWERS. 
By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Cloth; price, 75 cents, 
We quote the following from the Author's Preface: “ This collection of ‘Queries’ has been made f r the 


Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; price 25 cents. 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


Epirep By GILMAN C, FisuEr, 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan. 


_ This pamphlet contains the new matter that has been added to the 1890-91 edition of Fisher’s 
Essentials of Geography. It contains all the important geographical news of the year, including : 
OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVATION (with maps); THE NEw STATES(with maps); THE BirtH 


MAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA CANAL (with map); FoREIGN PossEssIONs IN AFRICA (with 
map); and many other topics, covering the whole range of geographical developments and discov- 
e:ies for the 12 months ending August, 1890. It makes an excellent book for supplementary reading. 


Speci al O f fe r. All of the above mentioned books will be sent, 


postpaid, to any address on receipt of $1.00. 
X@ All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical cases, when all other 

have failed, 


9 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“T was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W.-T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Mediciue. 


W ARE now prepared 
to offer SPECIAL 
inducements to Teachers 
who will work up a Club 
of 5 new subscribers to 
the Journal of Education. 
Write at once to 

Subscription Dept. 
New England Pub. Co., 

3 Somerset St., 

Boston, Mass. 


Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 


R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
te Send for circular. 


CARACTEF 


POPE MFG 


7 


BOSTON: NEW YORKS 
CHICAGO 
. 


Sea Shells. 


25 Varieties (labeled), $1.00. 
Small Shells, 60c. Ib ; 2 Ib. $1.00- 
Postpaid and Registered. 


Ten varieties of SHELLS, and Price-list of SHELLS, 
CURIOS, aud TROPICAL PLANTS mailed for 16 cents,— 


100 SONGS for stamp. Hous & Tours, Geom, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


the actual charge for postage and registry fee. 
RIOHARD SCOTT, Box 218, Sarasota, Fla, 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
ONLY. 


BY ELLEN MACGREGOR, 


Only a sail that is lost from sight, 
Only a word or written line, 
Yet Hope from the heart shall take her flight, 
And Faith shall mourn at a broken shrine, 
And the stars above, io the deepening blue 
Shine never again as they used to do. 


Only a glance, or the clasp of a hand, 
Oaly a glimpse of a noble life, 
Yet the fainting will to vigor is fanned, 
And the spirit turned from care and strife ; 
While the sunlight quivers on river and hill, 
And the passionate heart is hushed and still. 


THE BOOK I'VE READ BEFORE. 


BY CHARLES R. BALLARD, 


I hear of many a “ latest book ”’ ; 

I note what zealous readers say ; 
Through columns critical I look, 

With their decisive ‘‘ yea!’’ and “ nay!” 
At times [ own I’m half inclined 

O’er some new ‘‘ masterpiece ’’ to pore ; 
Yet in the end I always find 

I choose the book I’ve read before! 


Its well-known contents suit my taste ; 
I know what it is all about ; 
And so I never am in haste 
To find ‘* how it is coming out.’’ 
But quietly I wend my way: 
O’er each familiar scene I pore,— 
The bright, the dark, the grave, the gay,— 
Of that old book I’ve read before. 


Then worry not, my puzzled friend ; 
I’m odd, I own; and so, while you 
Your way ‘through countless volumes wend, 
Entranced with each, so *‘ late’’ and “ new,’ 
Be not surprised that L meanwhile, 
Avoiding new ones by the score, 
Fall many a passing hour beguile 
With some old book I’ve read before! 


And if, perchance, the hint you take 
To shun the new, and read the old; 
And find, surprised, the change you make 
Reveals new beauties, all unteld ; 
’T will surely duplicate my joy 
While o’er the old I fondly pore, 
When you, with me, find sweet employ 
Iu some old book we’ ve read before. 
—The Literary World. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. T. Harris, LL D.: The schools teach the scholars 
how to read, the libraries what to read. 


Supt. B. B. Snow, Auburn, N. Y.: The high school 
should be kept a part of the public school system,—the 
finishing school of elementary education. 


Suprr. W. S. Wooster, O.: Every inci- 
dent in the schoolroom is really an emergency. To meet 
it promptly is necessary ; to meet it wisely requires in- 
finite resources of tact. 

London Journal of Education: Among politicians, 
lawyers, doctors, soldiers, we may find distinguished 
amateurs, but no great artists. So long as teaching is 
not regarded as a separate profession, head-masters will 
continue to be, what they now are, distinguished amateurs, 
but no artists. 


H. M. Brown, Houston, Tex.: Our laws, like our 


lives, are what we make them. Pease the south in 
any section of the country determine to have a good 
school the battle is half won. The finest school system in 
the world and the most talented and experienced teacher 
cannot build up a fine school without the codperation of 
the patrons. In order for a school, city or country, to 
reach its full measure of usefulness there raust be, on the 
part of the teacher, patron, and pupil, first a desire for, and 
second a determination to have a good school. When 
such determination is reached the system plays only a 
minor part. 


A TEACHER'S “TRUE STORY.” 


BY SUSAN HALL. 


She told it to me the other day, years after the hurt 
had gone, she said. Because it helped me, I tell it 
to you. When she was young, in the first years of her 
teaching, she became the principal of a small system of 
schools, where she taught the highest grade, and super- 
vised the work in the other schools. She had to deal with 
teachers of longer experience, among them some who 
would gladly have been in her place. But she won them 
at first. She was bright, genial, tactful, eager, sensitive. 
She understood children, and loved to work with them. 
She had studied “ methods” carefully. She sympathized 
with the teachers, and became their friend. ‘They loved 
her, and worked willingly with her. 

But it came to pass that our young friend made many 
other friends, too, in this town where her work lay. And 
many of these friends had beautiful homes, pleasant ways 
of spending their leisure hours, and withal, no knowledge 
of public schools. There were reading clubs, and mission 
societies ; walks after school, and picnics Saturdays. The 
friends enjoyed the stories of the school happenings. The 
children were very quaint, surely, and their young mis- 
tress had very wise ways of dealing with them. They 
visited the school and found it interesting, and she was 
glad in it all. 

Meanwhile her co-workers looked on with different 
eyes. Her friends were not their friends. She had not 
been wise enough to read the natural effect of the class 
differences in the little village. And it may be that she 
forgot to be as thoughtful of her teachers in their social 
life as she should have been. She did not read their 
criticism. Her methods were unchanged, she thought. 
The skies were clear, the world moved merrily, and all 
was well. 

But one morning the committee presented themselves 
in a body, “ by request,” to look into the condition of the 
school. Was she strict in her discipline? Did the classes 
pass grade? Was it true that Dick So and So had done 
thus and so, and had she so treated his case? Did the 
children whisper, and did she allow it? Could this state 
of things continue? Did she consider herself competent 
to hold the school ? 

She felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen from her clear 
skies. She was stunned, then hot and cold by turns, then 
conscious of a thousand curious eyes peering through 
windows and doors, to witness her humiliation. She was 
dignified and quiet, however, in her replies to the august 
board. Yes, she could hold the school. No, she had not 
punished for whispering; she preferred other means of 
controlling it. Yes, she remembered Dick So and So; 
his father was a member of the board; she thought she 
had treated him justly. 

The tribural did not last forever, as she thought it 
would. The men of authority departed in state, and she 
was left in her humiliation, with her pride holding every 
nerve and mascle, as she went to her work. She did not 
go to the picnic that afternoon. Her eyes were opened 
to the state of her school, to the attitude of her teachers, 
to the fears of the board. She worked “like a hero” 
those last weeks. She never mentioned the visitation, 


nor showed her hurt. When the board met, for election 


| of teachers, she awaited their decision with almost agon- 
izing suspense. They had a long session, it seemed. In 
the evening a member came to tell her that she was re- 
appointed for three months on probation. Should she 
say yes, orno? Could she stoop to accept such an appoint- 
ment, growing out of distrust of her work? Could she 
leave now, with her school considered a failure? Either 
alternative was bitter. She said she would stay and fight 
it out. “ But, Mr. Smith,” she said quietly, “if I return, 
it will not be for three months ; I shall succeed.” 

The long summer passed. No word was spoken to the 
home friends ; her pride sealed her lips. Just as she was 
to return to her work, a sudden need demanded her 
services at home, and at the same time a new position 
offered, close at hand. ‘ What shall I do?” she wrote 
to the board. They had a candidate in the field, and 
released her willingly. The new incumbent had military 
discipline, hit the pupils over the head with books, shook 
them into outward submission, and shouted commands 
after the fashion of a road builder. Our friend, who had 
come to ‘‘start”’ the schools, was dismissed after a few 
hours’ service. She went with a deep pain rankling in 
her heart. A mother (one of the board, too,) met her on 
the street. ‘I am sorry you are going. We have never 
had any one here before, and never shall again, who 
taught the children right ideals so truly, and so helped 
them to grow.” The grateful tears came. 

She went to drudgery in a hard school, this friend of 
ours. ‘ Faithful in that which is least,’’ was written upon 
her every effort. She should have no room for regret, in 
looking back upon this work, she resolved. There were 
no friends here. She missed the dear places, and the 
work was hard. Bat she set her face bravely forward. 
Two years, then promotion. It came again and again. 


When I saw her, she was still young, but holding a po- 
sition of trust and influence, far beyond that to which she 
might have returned ‘on probation.” ‘And see,” she 
said, as she told me the story, her eyes tear-filled even 
then, “this takes away the last bit of hurt that was 
lingering in my memory of the experience.” I read the 
letter she handed me. It was from a young man who 
had been her pupil in the days of her trouble. 

“You will not remember me, perhaps,” he wrote, “ but 
I remember you, because you were so kind and helpful to 
me when I was dull and poor. You were a true friend. 
I never went to school after you left. I had to come 
home and work on the farm. But I have tried to work 
like a man, and your teaching has helped me. Come to 
our farm among the hills, and we will try to make you 
have a pleasant summer.” 

“There is no sting now,” she said, smiling. “I care 
more to have truly helped that boy than to have won the 
approbation of that board. And I learned from my fail- 
ure a lesson that I could ill afford to spare.” 

I had been weary and discouraged. Her story helped 
me. I trust it may help somebody else, too. 


FIFTY GOUD BOOKS.—(1.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


I have not the conceit to think that this list contains 
the fifty “best books,”—to attempt to make it would 
defeat my purpose, for the thought would then of neces- 
sity be upon what other people thought of them. At 
Pittsburg, in late August, I recommended to an institute 
of nearly eight hundred teachers, ten professional books. 
Afterward a teacher of a village school said to me, “I do 
not care for that list. I would like a list of fifty books 
that it would pay for me to read. I can teach school, 
I can easily keep up with all that is best in ‘new educa- 
tion,’ but I need to be more than a ‘schoolma’am.’ I 
want to broaden and grow strong.” To this I instantly 
replied, “I will send you such a list.” 


There must be other teachers who would like the same 
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thing. The list is suggestive ; it gives enough in various 
lines of thought and life, past and present, to bring one 
into sympathy with the world and all its leading interests. 
An expert in every one of these departments would prob- 
ably make different selections, but the list is not made by 
an expert for experts, but by a general reader for general 
readers. The aim has been to strike a medium, always 
giving vigorous thought for those who must depend upon 
the single reading of a book. 

Order in selection has not been attempted. An effort 
has been made not to suggest the order in which they 
should be read. It is better each reader should look the 
list through and read first the one that he prefers. As 
many readers will rely upon public libraries for the books, it 
will be much easier to get a book, if the course is not 
graded These are books with which I companion in my 
own library, hence I introduce them as personal friends. 
Looking upon the multitude of equally good friends all 


grace, and professional fervency of Professor Shaler. 
Because of the numerous illustrations the book is not as 
large as it appears, but if one does not care for so com- 
plete and detailed a work it may be omitted. We would, 
however, at least advise the getting of the book froma 
library, for. careful examination. 

Julius Cesar, or some other historical drama of 
Shakespeare. There is a literary flavor, an intellectual 
stithulus, a moral fervency in these plays to be found no 
where else in the language. 

Capitals of Spanish America. By William Eleroy 
Curtis. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers; 
pp., 715. ‘This book is not so large as it would appear 
because of the abundance of illustrations. It is fascinat- 
ing reading, but I commend it, would, if I could, insist 
upon it, because of the commercial, industrial, philan- 
thropic, and political necessity of acquaintance with every 
South American country, and such an acquaintance is 


around me from whom these favored few have been se- 
lected, it will give me satisfaction to know that a reader 
favors some other book now and then. As in the issu- 
ance of invitations to a reception, the regrets over one or 
two omissions more than counterbalance the satisfaction 
in having remembered fifty favored friends, so already I 


ton. 
production ; is one of the most stimulating stories in the 
language ; and is a revelation of the characters and char- 
acteristics of a rare age. 


possible through this volume. 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
This is a mighty book. It is great as a literary 


If you have read it, substitute 


am haunted with the suspicion that some “best friend ”’|some volume of Scott’s historical novels. 


has been slighted. 


Society and Solitude, or some other volume of Em- 


Industrial Progress of the Nation. By Edward At-jerson’s Essays. If you enjoy them you need no hint 
kinson, LL.D. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons; pp.|from me, if you do not then I would urge you to read 


370. 


This is the grandest presentation of American in-|again and again until you do. 


It argues nothing against 


dustrial life that has been penned, and we suspect it will] Emerson, that one does not appreciate this volume of 


be a long time before there is a companion piece. 
it by all means. 
chapters at a time; 7. e., before reading some other work. 
Be several weeks in all upon the book. 


works. 
The Beginnings of New England. By John Fiske.| able recreation. 


Read |essays, but does reflect upon one who must make the 
Read carefully, read slowly, read a few| confession. 


David Copperfield, or some other of Charles Dickens’ 
It is a splendid intellectual tonic. It is admir- 
It is more important to know Micawber, 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; pp. 288. This is|Traddles, Betsy Trotwood, Peggotty, Barkis, Ham, and 
a view of Indian days and ways that should have been/| Uriah Heep, than many of the characters in history. These 
given years ago, but perhaps there has been no other man|are more real than the average statesman and warrior of his- 
in all these years who could have written it with such|tory, and they are from a rank in life that is genuinely 


grace as Mr. Fiske. 


Not for your sake alone, but for the|real. If you are familiar with the leading characters of 


sake of our fathers would I urge the reading of this book.| Dickens then substitute Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, or 


Signs and Seasons. By John Burroughs. 
Houghton, Mifllin, & Co. ; pp. 289. This author is inimit- 
able. 
Burroughs, or Bradford Torry, at least twice a year. 


Music and Morals. By H. R. Haweis. 


Boston :|George Eliot’s Adam Bede or Daniel Deronda. 


Leonard and Gertrude. By Pestalozzi. Eva Chan- 


You need to touch nature through Thoreau,|ning’s translation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.; pp., 
180. This is a rare book,—an educational classic, a rev- 
New York :|elation of Pestalozzi’s philosophy. Now that it has been 


Harper & Brothers; pp., 478. You may wonder during} given American readers in an inexpensive and every-way 
the first 124 pages why I recommend the book, but I am|usable form it should be read by all teachers. 


quite sure that as you read this graphic record of the life 
and genius of Handel, Gluck, Hayden, Schubert, Mozart, 


Natural Law in the Supernatural World. By Henry 


Drummond. New York: James Pott & Co.; pp., 414. 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn, ete., you will thank me for|It is a mistake for any to neglect the reading of this vol- 


having introduced you to one of the best views of musical 


ume. 


It is a rare thing to find a modern religious book 


life ever written. If, however, you have no interest in/that is a genuine intellectual recreation and inspiration. 


music, omit the reading of this book. 

Figures of the Past. By Josiah Quincy (class of 1821, 
Harvard College.) Boston: Roberts Brothers; pp., 
400. This book is a classic. It is a book to be owned 
and read frequently. It is a revelation of New England 
life from 1821 to the beginning of the present generation. 
It is delightful reading, because of the unique style, and 
touches phases of life with which this generation is wholly 
unfamiliar. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of History, the George S. Morris 


THE SCHOOL AND 


This is. 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 


[ Editorial in the Atlanta Constitution, in view of the bold stand 


for public school education taken by the State Agricultural 
Society. | 


We may now do the work that will establish a school 


system for which our children and children’s children will 
rise up and call us blessed. Let us put within reach of 


edition. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.; pp., 306. This|every boy and girl in Georgia a school which will come 
is stalwart reading, but it is most valuable reading. It is|up to the full measure of the tuition provided by the 
the best of tonics, sheds much light upon other histor-|state constitution. 


ical reading, and makes all other reading easier. It isa 
book to be read once a year. 

Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt. Two 
volumes. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons; Vol. I., 
pp-, 852, Vol. II, pp., 424. This is a brilliant present- 
ation of the heroic and tragic acts by which the country 
from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi came into the 
possession of our fathers. It is daring as a story, and 
sheds light upon a period of our history in a section of 
our country of which we have known all too little. It is 
somewhat expensive,—$5.00 for the two volumes,—but is 
a beautiful set of books. It can be found in any library, 
if you do not care to purchase. 

Aspects of the Karth. By N.S. Shaler. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp., 344. This 
is the most recent and classic popular account of familiar 
geological phenomena that has appeared. There is no 


They come to educate their children. 


When we do this we remove the chief cause of discon- 


tent among the agricultural population, and the cause 


which is sending so many of the best farmers to town. 
Fix it so they 
may educate them as well in the country, and farming 
will become the most popular of all avocations. Then 
many of the brainiest and most energetic men in the 
towns and cities will seek the health and fresh air of the 
country for the rearing of their children. 

Farming pays brainy, hard-working men in Georgia, 
and they know it. Hundreds of them would quit the 
towns for the broad freedom of the country to-day if 
good common schools were established within reach of the 
whole rural population. 

For fifteen or twenty years after the war the cities 
prospered while the farms stood still. Daring the last 
five or ten years there has been a wonderful improvement 


one who can do such work with the reliability, literary 


in the country districts, but even now the country does 


not keep pace with the town. Give it education and it 
will, for it has as good brains and muscle. 

How this shall be done is a question of the gravest 
concern. First, the money must be raised and then the 
school system must be perfected. For several years the 
ideas of the general assembly have been growing larger, 
and the probability is that the coming legislature will be 
disposed to do more for the school fund than any general 
assembly that ever met in Atlanta. The farmers will 
elect most of this legislature, and the Sarmers are com- 
mitted to a policy of education. They are roused to the 
importance of this matter as they have never been roused 
before, and will support an effort to give the state six 
months schools. We speak of the farmers because they 
represent the majority of the people, but all classes are 
in favor of more liberal provision for the education of 
the masses. It has come to the point where it is a neces- 
sity. Jf we would compete with other portions of the 
country for desirable accessions to our population, we 
must provide for the education of the immigrant's chil- 
dren; otherwise he will not come. The easiest solution 
of the race problem inthe South is to bring in a good 
class of immigrants till the white race preponderates so 
largely that there will be no caviling about votes and no 
consequent irritation between the two races. 

This is no menace to the negro. The southern white 
man always has been and always will be his best friend. 
Let alone, we will provide equitably for the negro, and 
should he ever go from us we will not send him out empty- 
handed. But it is for the interest of both races that the 
South put herself where she can study the problem without 
embarrassment. To do this she must have such a major- 
ity of white votes that the cry of fraud and oppression 
will forever cease. To get such a population, she must have 
educational facilities equal to the best in the land. Then, 
with unequaled climate, and a soil generously responsive 
to the husbandman’s labor, she will become the favorite 
among all those regions that are competing for immigra- 
tion. The one stroke which will cut the Gordian knot of 
the race problem is the establishment of a school system 
equal to the best in the world. 

If the alliance, by the ineulcation throughout the South, 
of its cardinal doctrines, which include a generous pro- 
vision for the education of the common people, shall 
bring about the establishment in the South of a system of 
education that will be an attraction for immigrants the 
world over, it will have justified by that one thing the 
whole of the immense effort put forth to perfect its or- 
ganization. More than that, it will have built a monu- 
ment which the lapse of time will not destroy. 

Who knows but the people, out of their instinctive 
wisdom, will evolve a plan that will solve the greatest 
problem of all time, while it builds up the waste places 
and invigorates the weak with the strength of the strong. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE? 


Surr. J. E. Brapiey, Pa.D., Minneapolis: There is 
little doubt that married women cannot give the same at- 
tention to their work if employed in schools, as those 
who are unhampered with the cares of a home or fam- 
ily. But there are degrees to the subject. There are 
married women and married women. It must first be 
considered what kind of a woman is referred to. 1 mean 
by that, what are her actual duties aside from those she 
assumes in the schoolroom. If she has a family that re- 
quires attention, or responsibilities as a housekeeper, 
which cannot be ignored, then she can in no event per- 
form the work, due a good and thorough system, in a first- 
class city. 
In the next place, her position as a wife may be more 
of a nominal affair, with no particular affairs to be looked 
after. That fact lends a better color to the situation. 

My observations have been, that on the whole, the 
work of married women has compared favorably with 
that of unmarried ladies, but there is, at the same time, 
little question that even more enthusiasm would be notice- 
able, were these same teachers unmarried. 

CINCINNATI says “No.” 


Tur Sr. Lovuts Dispatch: As long as marriage does 
not interfere with the continued and satisfactory dis- 
charge of a teacher’s duties, it is difficult to discover in 


what respect it constitutes disability for educational work. 
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The that women should 
not earn salaries which are needed by dependent single 
women applies as well to independent single women. It 
frequently happens that the married woman is as much 
or even more in need of a salary than the unmarried 
woman. When domestic duties interfere with school 
work the board should act at once, as in case of any other 
interference, but to adopt an arbitrary disqualifying rule 
seems both unjust and absard. 

Capacity to attend to the duties required of a teacher 
is the chief point, and when a school board goes beyond 
this, it gets upon ground which may develop into a trouble- 
some bog. The elements of private concerns and dan- 
gerous discrimination should be kept out of the employ- 
ment of public school teachers. As a matter of fact the 
best teachers the profession has known have been married 
women, some of them with families, which in many re- 
spects made them better fitted for the work. 


Newark (N. J.) Journal: The exclusion of married 
women from positions as public school teachers in Cincin- 
nati has reason in it. The reason is that while the first 
duty of school teachers should be to their schools, the 
first duty of married women is to their families. Mar- 
' ried women are presumed to have children and home 
duties, and these are bound to distract the mind from 
school duties. Either home or school must be neglected. 

The employment of married women must, of necessity, 
discourage maternity, which is bad fora nation. There 


Des Moines(Ia.) Leader: A discussion has sprung up as 
to the advisability of employing married women as teachers 
in the public schools. The only reason why this could be a 
debatable question is that in mankind there still lingers 
the dregs of barbarism. Whether she be a wife ora 
maid, why should a woman’s efforts to earn a livelihood, 
or to make herself useful in a calling most emineftly 
fitted to her tastes, be made a matter of debate? Cana 
married man teach school? Then why not a married 
woman ? 


There are hindrances enough to marriage already. 
What right have a lot of semi-barbaric school trustees to 
stand over the schoolma’ams of the country with the bull- 
dozing threat, ‘If you marry you shall lose your job!” 
Such a course would never be tolerated if applied toa 
man. Is the marriage of a young lady school teacher to 
be considered such an offense that it is to be followed by 
banishment from a profession for which she has prepared 
herself by long years of study? If it is, then some pen- 
alty should be visited upon the man who marries her, for 
he is usually the persuader in such cases. 


It ought to be an additional recommendation toa teacher 
that some man had believed her so true and worthy that 
he had chosen her as his wife. To adhere to such a rule 
means that the public schools must be denied the advan- 


tage of the best teachers, or that the best teachers must 
be denied the privilege of accepting a husband. 


Tuk New ALUMN.& GYMNASIUM, SMITH COLLEGE, 
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are many sound reasons why married women should not 


be employed as public school teachers, and these reasons’ 
dictate the policy of public school boards in a number | 


of states. 


The Chicago Journal: From a hard, business point of 
view it is absurd that single women should be given pref- 
erence over married ones as teachers in the schools. As 
a matter of fact, the married teacher is likely to be supe- 
rior to the other ; the former has had more experience, 
has learned more self-control, and learned it under con- 
ditions which cannot be secured outside of wedded life. 
The married woman who resorts to school teaching for 
a livelihood has usually learned a great deal at home. 

So much for the practical side of the case. There is a 
sentimental one as well, and none the less forcible because 
of its character. All kindness and thoughtfulness and 
decency commend us to assist the woman who has no 
man to rely upon, and who is fighting her own way in the 
world. It is the recognized duty of civilized humanity 
to care for her. 

There should be no arbitrary rule one way or another 
regarding the appointment of married teachers in the 
schools. The married woman who is a good instructor, 
who has a family and an inefficient or crippled husband, 
should be given a place before the young girl of a well- 
to-do family, who has just graduated and wishes to in- 
crease her personal income for a year or two. A widow 
who is competent and has no other means of support 


The ararrt ld (Mass. ) Republican says, it is silly and 
‘unreasonable to exclude married women. 

The Boston Herald says that married women have 
been excluded in Boston for many years, and by a 
school committee which comprised as able and thoughtful 
a body of men as there was in the state of Massachusetts. 


The Waterbury (Ct) American: 
no question of competency involved. 
made a good teacher before, marriage would be a good 
teacher after marriage. But it is a question of undivided 
duty. A married woman may be as free as a single one, 
and then again she may have imperative obligations from 
which a single woman is free. She owes a duty to her 
husband if he claims it, and to her children if she has 
them, and we suppose the school authorities anywhere 
ought not to encourage her to neglect the one, or deny 
herself the other by giving her employment which makes 
such neglect or self-denial necessary. 


Philadelphia Bulletin : There are some obvious rea- 
sons why single women should be preferred. 
place, a woman who is a wife, if she be also a mother, 
has her main interests and her main work in her home, 
and she cannot give her undivided energies to the business 
of keeping school. So long, at least, as her own children 
are young, she is not very fit to be a teacher of the young, 
if her own do not receive her chief cure. Whatever other 
business she may engage in must be an avocation to her 
principal employment of rearing a family. In any occu- 


There is, of course, 
A woman who 


should be thoughtfully considered. (Other things being 


pation in addition to this which a married woman may 


In the first ]a 


equal, single women should saints have the preference. | adopt, she is liable to have to make special diunnile for 


indulgence and consideration from those to whom she is 
responsible. It seems like inhumanity to ignore these de- 
mands, orto make the same requirements upon her that 
are made upon single women or upon men in the same 
occupation. On the other hand, it is plain injustice to 
the work in hand and to the other persons engaged in it, 
who are not subject to the same disabilities, to hold these 
to a stricter accountability than is imposed tpon a certain 
class of their competitors. There are doubtless reasons 
why married women, in many cases, are disabled from 
rendering as good service in the public schools as they 
could render if they were single. The remedy for this 
seems to lie not in excluding married women from the 
business of teaching altogether, but in holding all teachers 
to the same standard of fidelity and diligence. If a mar- 
ried woman cannot attain this standard because she is a 
married woman, she should be treated precisely as if she 
had failed to attain it for any other reason. ‘There are 
many married women who do not labor under any disa- 
bilities by reason of their condition. It seems unjust 
and unwarrantable to deprive the public of their services 
by so sweeping and indiscriminate a measure as that 
which is adopted in Cincinnati. 

Lynn (Mass.) Bee: Whose business is it whether a 
school teacher is married or not, so long as she fills her 
position to the satisfaction of the school board and the 
parents of the children ? 

Troy (N. Y.) Press: To prohibit married women 
living with their husbands, from teaching, is narrow, intol- 
erant, and infamous. 

Washington, D. C., has this rule: Should a female 
teacher marry, her place shall thereupon become vacant, 
but such marriage shall not operate as a bar to her reap- 
pointment, with the approval of this board. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY J. E. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


Introduction. 

In the following series of articles on this subject, I have 
in mind particularly the needs of the many regular teach- 
ers in the public schools who, in addition to their numer- 
ous other duties, are called upon to teach vocal music. 
Chere are, to be sure, schools starting up in different parts 
of the country, for the purpose of fitting teachers for this 
work, but while they are of great assistance in preparing 
music teachers, they reach but few. 

If one, beginning the work, falls in with an advocate of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system, he will be made to believe that 
the teachers of the staff system have groped in the dark 
through all the years before the Tonic Sol-fa was formu- 
lated, no results ever having been gained worthy of attain - 
ment, and no system of instruction ever having been pro- 
mulgated worthy the attention of the modern instructor 
in school music. If he thinks this a little unreasonable, 
and turns to the advocates of the different staff systems, 
he finds them equally sure that nothing was ever accom- 
plished in the field of vocal music except through the 
system, and he will discover that 


agency of the 
this blank may be filled in with several names of equal 
rank. There may be a best system, but I am quite doubt- 
ful about the truth of the statement that any one system 
has yet been formed, which is best in all schools, in all 
communities, and for the use of all teachers. 

In another line of work we find one instructor succeed- 
ing with one series of readers, and another shows just as 
good results from the use of something quite different ; 
one teacher likes a historical reader, and another finds no 
one book quite suited to his needs; but newspapers and 
magazines are, to him, useful helps in the reading class. 
Why should not a music teacher be as well acquainted 
with all systems for teaching music, and make as thorough 
study of them as we require the teacher of reading to 
do, and then, when he has made this thorough study, why 
should he not have perfect liberty to select such books for 
his use as are most suitable for the work he wishes to 
accomplish. Until music is acknowledged a necessary 
part of every school curriculum, there is a great deal of 
pioneer work to be dane, which is, perhaps, best accom- 
‘plished through the enthusiasm of men and women of one 
idea. And I am quite ready to acknowledge that, had it 
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not been for the earnest work of the publishers of certain 
music books, the cause of music in the public schools 
would be far behind its present stage of development. 
My words are not meant for censure of those who have 
toiled for the advancement of school music, no matter 
what special interest has been the root of their enthusiasm, 
but I would like to arouse the teachers of the country to a 
proper appreciation of their responsibility in the matter. 

Side by side with the work of advocates of special sys 
tems, I would like to put a few of the great principles of 
teaching, showing how they may be applied to music 
teaching, be the material at hand poor and meager, or ex- 
cellent and abundant. 

In following out this plan, I shall probably find it neces- 
sary to give a brief sketch of the systems in most general 
use, and in doing this, I mean to be as fair in my judg- 
ment as it is possible for me to be, and to give to each 
the place it has earned and the credit it deserves for the 
work it has accomplished for public school music, hoping, 
by such treatment, to furnish, to those who are in doubt, 
data by which they may select intelligently the material 
best suited to their individual needs, and such information 
as it is difficult for busy teachers to gather, and yet most 
useful to such as are obliged to add a little music to their 
store of knowledge, in order to retain their positions in 
the schools. So with no idea of criticising any system, 
‘nd with no intention of adding to the already large 
amber of musical publications, I hope to present a logical 
‘theme for teaching music, or rather to suggest some 

lans which may be useful to all teachers and applicable 
any material. 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOLOGY.—(1.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, STATE NORMAL, PERU, NEB. 


LITHOLOGY. 

“ Lithological geology,” says Dana, “ treats of the ma. 
terials in the earth’s structure: First, their constitution ; 
second, their arrangement or condition.” In geology 
the term rock is applied to any bed, layer, or mass of 
material, whether solid or uncompacted earth, whenever 
arranged in regular layers or strata, as a result of natural 
causes. In popular language, very large masses of stone 
are called rocks, small masses are called stones, and the 
finer kinds gravel or sand. The constituents of rocks 
are minera/s, either of mineral or organic origin. Metals 
are minerals having a peculiar luster (metal/ic), whether 
inthe mass or in powder, found native, or in combination 
with oxygen, sulphur, and other elements constituting the 
ores. ‘The precious metals are gold and silver. 

Rocks.—The caleareous rocks include 
the calcites, marbles, and other minerals composed mostly 
of lime, known by the generic name of limestones. The 
term limestone, however, is properly applied to those 
calcareous rocks which are not crystalline, and are not 
white like marble. Perfectly crystallized carbonate of 
lime is cale-spar, or Iceland spar. When it is imperfectly 
erystallized and has a fine grain, whether pure white or 
veined, it is called marble. Dolomite, or carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, resembles granular limestone so closely 
that the two can sometimes be distinguished only by 
chemical tests. 

Limestones are often more or less impure through the 
presence of carbonaceous matter and clay, and result from 
the decomposition of organic remains, as shells, corals, 
ete. According to some authorities many limestones re- 
sult not from fossil remains of animals, but from chemical 
precipitates from sea-water. 

Many limestones contain sand which greatly injures their 
weathering properties,others contain clay and earthy matter 
which absorb water, rendering the stone more liable to disin- 
tegration by freezing. Iron pyrites is a common impurity of 
many limestones, and the color of the red marbles is 
usually due to oxide of iron. The blue or black color 
common in limestones and marbles is due to carbonaceous 
matter derived from the decomposition of plants and an- 
imals in the waters in which the stones were originally 
deposited. 

Limestones and marbles are much esteemed for build- 
ing and monumental work. They are not, however, the 
most durable of rocks, especially in the cities where the 
air contains any considerable amount of carbonic, sul- 
pharic, or chlorohydric acid, since these, even in very 


small amounts, readily attack the surface of the rock and 
cause it to crumble. 

Carbonate of magnesia is a common ingredient of many 
limestones, and such stones are called magnesian lime- 
stones. When, however, the substances are present in 
right proportions, the stone is called a dolomite, a stone 
highly valued for building purposes. In the formation of 
d&@omite some peculiar combination takes place between 
the molecules of each substance; they possess some in- 
herent power, by which the invisible or minutest particles 
intermix or unite with each other so intimately as to be 
inseparable by mechanical means. On examining with a 
high magnifying power a specimen of genuine magne- 
sian limestone, it will be found not composed of two sorts 
of crystals, but the entire mass of stone is made up of 
rhomboids, each of which contains both the earths homo- 
geneously crystallized together. 


PRACTICAL StrupiEs.—I. Secure specimens of ordinary lime- 
stone, marble, calcite, spar, dolomite, andchalk. Notice that each,— 
1. Effervesces in hot acid ; most of them ia cold acids (excepting 
gypsum.) 

2. The hardness is not above four, and sometimes much less. 

II. Common LIMESTONE.—What is its form, color, hardness, 

fracture, touch, structure, cleavage, taste, streak, transparency, 
and specific gravity ? Stady each of these points carefally, apply- 
ing the terms and instructions given in some glossary. Note that 
common limestone is uncrystalline, sometimes semi-crystalline, and 
is frequently mixed with other ingredients. Will it effervesce with 
cold acid ? Limestones partially consolidated, usually white or 
rusty, are termed chalks ; unconsolidated, and putty-like when wet, 
marl; when bluish and ashen, argillaceous; when yellowish and 
reddish, /erruginous ; when containing disseminated grains of sand, 
arenaceous ; when containing small spherical balls, or concretions, 
colitic. Determine a number of these varieties from the collection 
before you. 
III. MARBLE.—Repeat the questions asked under limestones, 
omitting varieties. The marbles, when granular and white, are 
called saccharoidal ; when fine, white, and even-grained, statuary ; 
when streaked with aluminous matter, clouded marble; when con- 
taining an abundance of bituminous matter, black, or Egyptian 
marble; when a dark green serpentine is clouded and varied with 
lighter calcite, verd antique. What varieties have you examined ? 
With a magnifier note that marble is made up of small crystal 
fragments ; hence, is a crystalline rock. These crystals, sufficiently 
large to be studied, may be examined in the calcite, another variety 
of caleareous rock. 

IV. Notice that the calcite crystal is in the form of a rhombohe- 

dron; that ie, a solid contained by six equal quadrilateral figures, 
whose sides are equal and the opposite sides parallel, but the angles 
unequal, two of the angles being obtuse and two acute. Transpar- 
ent calcite, often possessing the property of double refraction, is 
known as Iceland spar. Place a piece of this spar over a printed 
word ; how do the letters appear ? When the calcite crystals take 
the form of a flat rhombohedron, the chief axis being shorter than 
the others, it is called nail-head spar; when the chief axis of the 
crystal is elongated so as to form pointed pyramids, dog-tooth spar 
is formed. 
V. DOLOMITE.—Powdered dolomite placed in cold acid effer 
vesces very feebly, if at all. What takes place on heating the acid ? 
White dolomite crystals with curved faces are called pearl spar, or 
brown spar when the color is brown. 

VI. Gypsum.—It does not efferveece with acids. Crush asmall 
bit between the teeth; does it produce any grating, or unpleasant 
sensation ? When occurring in distinct crystals or transparent 
leaves, it is called selenite; when massive, white, and very fine 
granular, alabaster. A little heat reduces this broad pearly plate 
to a powder, making the common plaster of paris. How does gyp- 
sum differ in chemical composition from the other minerals of this 
class ? What is its origin ? 

VIL. CLASSIFICATION.—Collect, study, and label ten varieties 
of the limestones, or calcareous rocks. 


PLANT LESSONS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


PLants—Available for lessons in September and Octo- 
ber: Late clovers, white and red ; asters, purple and white ; 
goldenrods ; milkweeds ; thistle ; late dandelions ; gentians, 
closed and fringed; sunflower; corn, squash, cucumber, 
tomato (entire plant, with fruit). 

Fruits—Nuts ; pear, peach, grape, apple, plum. 

VEGETABLES — Turnip, carrot, onion, beet, celery, ete. 
Note change in color of leaves. Watch seeds, and their 
mode of distribution. Look for new buds on twigs. 
Compare plants or fruits studied. Keep note books, if 
possible. 

Lessons on Corn. (To suggest plan.) (Select speci- 
mens containing all parts of plant; if possible, a late 
blossom which still contains pollen.) 


I. Asa whole; planted when, where ? Ripens when ? 
Grows how tall? Looks like what other plant ? 


II. Parts: 

1. Roots, branching, short, very tough. 

2. Stem (stalk), jointed, green, round (in some 
parts flat on one side), smooth hard ; inside 
white, soft, with white threads up and down. 

3. Leaves, growing from joint, wrapped around 
stem from joint to joint, then spreading; long, 
narrow, pointed, with parallel veins. 

4. Blossom. 

a. .Tassel; plume-like, with many little 
husks growing from blossom stems. 
(Show anthers, and pollen, if possible.) 
Draw tassel. 

b. Call attention to seed. Where is it? 
In what part of plant is seed usually 
found? What must the ear have been, 
since it bears seed? Show how the dust 
escapes from tassel. Explain simply 
the relation between pollen and seed. 

5. Fruit, grows from joint of stem. Size, arrange- 
ment of kernels, on cob, in rows; silk attached 
where? Wrapped in soft husks. Appearance 
of green corn ; ripe corn. 

III. Cultivation ; uses. 

IV. Memory Gem; Whittier’s Corn Song. 

V. Story; selections from Hiawatha’s Fasting. 

After each part is studied, require description. Review 
before added lesson. Recapitulate and get complete de- 
scription. Second and third grade pupils write descrip- 
tion from topics or questions. Children give complete 
oral description from object before writing. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. ‘Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


Should a pupil be held- responsible for his actions 
while in a fit of anger? Epiru. 

No, but he should be held responsible for being in a 
jit of anger. He must be dealt with judiciously. It 
may be a mere trick. 


What is the Socratic method of teaching ? 
Nor a SOoRATEs. 
It is the conversational method on a scientific basis. 
It is the highest art of questioning for developing thought 
and forming judgment. 


Would you advise me to introduce physiology, algebra, 
and bookkeeping into my ungraded school? 
M. E., New Jersey. 
Physiology, certainly; algebra, no, unless there was 
an exceptionally bright class that wished it; bookkeep- 
ing, if there was time and a bright class. 


Is the Swedish system of calisthenics adapted to coun- 
try school work ? C. I. T., Vermont. 

Yes, specially adapted. It is a system with a prin- 
ciple, applied by philosophical methods, and is usable 
anywhere, by any teacher who will take a little time to 
learn how to teach it. 


Will you please give me the address of the most reli- 
able Southern Bureau of Education, or reliable Southern 
agency for teachers ? WILLIAMSPORT. 

Consult the bureau and agency advertisements in the 
JourRNAL. If you wish a place in the South, you need 
not go toa southern agency. The large agencies of the 
North all do a large southern business. I chance to 
know of one agency that placed five teachers in three 
days, last month, in good paying positions in the South, 
and this is not an unusual instance, probably. The main 
thing is to get into an agency in which some one knows 
you, or knows some one who knows you well, so that they 
will take a special interest because of perfect confidence 
in you. 


What method of conducting a class in subtraction do 
you consider the best? Would like a full explanation. 
A. S. H., Jowa. 

It seems needless to give a full explanation There is, 

of course, no explanation needed where every figure in 

the minuend represents a larger number than the corres- 
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ponding figurein the subtrahend. In an example like this, 
4356. it is merely necessary that the child under- 
2437. stands fully that it is subtracting 37 from 56, 
and that he is to do it by written work just as he does it 
orally. The place to begin is with 16 less 7. Indeed in 
oral work there should be much practice with all the 
teens, as for instance, 11 less 2, 12 less 3, 13 less 4,14 
less 5, 15 less 6, 16 less 7, 17 less 8,18 less 9. These 
examples should be written upon the slate and explained 
thus: 16 I wish to subtract 7 from 16; 7 units is more 
than 7 6 units and cannot be subtracted from it, but 
there is 1 ten or 10 units which added to 6 units is 16 
units, ete. All this should be thoroughly understood be- 
fore reaching subtraction in written arithmetic. In oral 
work there should be such cases as this: 101 less 3. 
Let the child first subtract orally, as he can do with per- 
fect ease. Then give other examples upon the slate ; e. 7., 
102 In brief the explanation must be, cannot subtract 
_5 5 units from 2 units. There is no ten to reduce 
to units. There is 1 hundred, which is 10 tens. 1 of 
these tens reduced will leave 9 tens, and the 1 ten added 
to 2 units is 12 units; 5 from 12 is 7, and the 9 tens, or 
90, added is 97. There is no trouble if the written work 
is merely the doing of what they already know orally. 
Do all the teaching with numbers the answers to which 
they have given orally. 


HISTORICAL DAYS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


OCTOBER. 
Pupil.—See, where adown the year’s long hill, 
With stately tread October comes, 
But in her woods that redly gleam, 
No wild bird sings, no insect hums. 


For her, no scent of summer flowers, 
No sound of locust’s drowsy whir, 
Bat painted leaves come flat’ ring down 
And dropping nuts the grasses stir. 


The distant hills look dim and blue, 
Seen through a veil of smoky haze. 

October, rest thee here, and call, 
Back from the past, thy olden days. 


October.—I may not linger! ever on, I keep 
In my appointed way. 
Yet from the past I'll gladly call 
Fall many an old historic day. 


O days, whose story’s writ in blood, 

I call thee from the faded years, 
Bring here the record that ye bear, 

All stained and blotted o’er with tears. 


Days.—Behold! the door that guards the past 
Flies backward now at thy command, 
And here, from out the centuries, 
A line, all battle-stained, we stand. 
Eager our stories to rehearse, — 
To bring the past to view, 
October, fair, to give to thee 
The meed of praise, thy due. 


October 12.—I come from fourteen ninety-two, 
October twelfth, I stand 
To tell you how upon my day 
Columbus found the land. 


School.—America was discovered by Columbus, Oct. 12, 1492. 


October 28.—Since then, the land he found, I ween, 
Has wide and wiser grown. 
In the soil all wet with patriots’ blood 
We’ ve the seeds of liberty sown. 


And we mean that ne’er shall tyrant hands 
Throw o’er this land its chains, 

So from seventeen seventy-six I come 
To tell you about White Plains. 


School.—The battle of White Plains was fought Oct. 28, 1776. 


October 4.—The weeks and months right onward go, 
Till another year is given, 
And I bring the battle of Germantown 
In seventeen seventy-seven. 
School.—The battle of Garmantown was fought Oct. 4, 1777. 
October '7, 9, and 17.—We come from seventeen seventy-eight 
Ostober’s fame to swell. 


October 7.—The battle fought at Stillwater 
Is what I’m here to tell. 


October 9.—I saw our men march bravely up 
To old Savannah-town, 
Routed and driven back, alas! 
Before the sun went down. 


Burgoyne and all the British troops 
Surrendered to our men. 


School.—The battle of Stillwater was fought Oct. 7, 1778. The 
Americans were repulsed at Savannah Oct. 9). Bargoyne surrend- 
ered at Saratoga Oct. 17. 


October 2.—Two years with blood and carnage stained, 
Now slowly flitted by. 
I came, and on my day was hung 
Andre, the British spy. 


School.—Andre, the spy, was hung Oct. 2, 1780. 


October 7.—The seventh saw another fray, 
And, ere the day was done, 
Eight hundred men laid down their arms, 
And our men King’s Mountain won. 


School, —The battle of King’s Mountain was fought Oct. 7, 1870. 


October 19.~How swiftly to the past we watched 
The war years speeding on, 
And soon to join the stainéd train 
Another one had gone. 


Then Yorktown’s glorious morning dawned 
Where we a victory won, 

For Cornwallis surrendered, 
And we knew the war was done. 


School.—Cornwallis surrendered, Oct 19, 1781. 


October.—Our independence won, at last 
Came Peace, with gentle face, 
And from our land the clouds of war 
Rolled backward for a space. 


But not for long; too soon we saw 
The sky grow dark once more, 
War’s seal was set upon the land, 

And peace, alas, was o’er. 


October 13, 1812, —My day saw Queenstown’s battle fought, 
Twas there our flag went down, 
For the British troops were reéaforced 
And s0, they held the town. 


School.—The Americans were defeated at Queenstown, Oct. 
13, 1812. 


October 18, 1812.—I saw our Waap’”’ the Frolic ’’ take, 
Upon my day, and then 
England, before the sun went down, 
Had captured it again. 


School.—The sloop ‘‘ Wasp’’ captured the “ Frolic,’’ Ost. 18, 
1812, but on the same day the ‘‘ Wasp’? and * Frolic’? were taken 
by a British ship of war. 


October 25.—Near where the sea’s blue waters lave 
The far Canary’s shore, 
The Macedonian we fought, 
And gained one victory more. 


School. — Commodore Decatur captured the ‘‘ Macedonian,’’ 
Oct. 5, 1812. 


October 5, 1813.— And now we saw another year 
Go hurrying on its way, 
And then the victory of the Thames 
Was gained upon my day. 


Svhool.— The battle of the Thames was fuoght Oct. 5, 1813. 


October 16, 1859.—Behold! how like a phantom train, 
The long years stand in line! 
My task’s to bring you John Brown's raid, 
In eighteen fifty-nine. 


School.—John Brown made his famous raid into Virginia, Oct. 
16, 1859. 


October.—Oace more I cast a backward glance, 
And see, through dropping tears. 
A land all red with brother’s blood, 

For the Civil War appears. 


October 21.—I came and heard, the twenty-first, 
The bugle blast of war, 
It meant defeat; I hurried on, 
Ball’s Bluff is what I saw. 


School.—The North met with a disastrous defeat at Ball's Bluff, 
Oct. 21, 1861. 
October 4, 1864.—Another year, and o’er the land 
War’ still rashed on, 
October fourth, I saw the fight 
When Corinth’s field was won. 


School. —The battle of Corinth was fought Oc’. 4, 1862. 


October 19.—Last of October’s battle days 
I stand here now to speak, 
And tell you how we victory won, 
My day, at Cedar Creek. 


School.—The North gained a victory at Cadar Creek, Oct. 19, 
1864. 
October 31.—The air was dark with battle smoke, 
And I heard the cannon’s din, 
Bat kaocking at the Union door, 
Called Nevada, ‘‘ Let me in.”’ 


October 17.—'’T wixt hope and fear a few more days 
Went slowly by, and then,— 


School.—Nevada was admitted to the Union, Oct. 31, 1564, 


October Days Together.—No further need hast thou, O month, 

OF us, thy shadowy train, 

Oar tales are told, now to the past 
We'll hurry back again. 

Bat long as Freedom’ flag shall float 
Above our own fair land, 

So long on History’s glowing nage 
October's deeds shall stand. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 60 letters. 

My 12, 56, 46, 19, 43, 16 is an important city of United States. 

My 5, 15, 2, 22, 58, 54, 37, 60, 24, 39, 21, 44, 53 is one of the 
southern states. 

My 26, 14, 43, 6, 11, 3, 32, 38, 53, 44, 6 is one of the New Eng- 
land states. 

My 7, 50, 29, 15, 25, 8, 35 is a western city. 

My 10, 23, 49, 47, 59, 36, 53, 29, 39 is a village at head of Lake 
Champlain. 

My 20, 34, 18, 57, 54, 42, 31, 27, 47, 17, 60 is a thriving town 
near Philadelphia, Pa. 

My 54, 51, 41, 38, 7, 45, 53 is a town in Massachusetts. 

My 9, 56, 26, 50, 39, 28, 52 is a village in New Jersey, captured 
by Cornwallis in 1776. 

My 48, 13, 40, 32, 47, 4, 26 is a town of Massachusetts, also name 
of a great statesman. 

My 33, 37, 40, 53, 18, 55 is a river in Indiana. 

My 1, 38, 8, 44, 22 is a river of Georgia. 

My 30, 20, 5, 57, 56, 16 is the seat of the state college for the 
blind, in Iowa. 

My whole a quotation from George McDonald, and is worthy the 
attention of every student. 


II. RomAN NUMBERS. 

I am a word of eight letters, every one of which represents a 
number. The sum of these numbers is 1,014, and the meaning of 
the word is a kind of a plant. 


III. HrippEn ImpLEMENTS OF WAR. 
1. Can none be found willing to go? 
2. I found the string under the table. 
3 His word is as good as his bond. 
4. This hot weather is unbearable. 
5. He gave a big rap, expressing his desire to enter. 
6. This can is terribly battered. 
7. I don’t like musk ; ether is pleasanter to me. 
8 I wish Ella would come at once. 


LV. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
My bedroom window looks toward the /irst 
And I sat there one morning in May, 
Enjoying the breezes so balmy and soft, 
And watching my yrandchildren play. 


A girl and a boy were playing at horse, — 
The latter was dancing with pride, 

And glancing at me, he said with a nezt, 
‘* Let’s give darling graudma a ride ’ 


V. ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
MXS)TQPMNR(NRXL 


VI. MissinG Consonants. —( Mountains. ) 
4,—o—o—a— 


1.—i—a—a—a-—. 
2,.a—o——a—ua. 5. —o—o—a—e—-e—— 
3 ——u—ui-—a——a 6.—e—a—iu—. 


VII. CHARADE. 
My /irst has various meanings, — 
Of three you now may choose : 
A pigeon, a horse, or a beard ; 
For second a vowel we'll use. 


My third is used io playing a game, 
And sometimes means the end ; 

My whole is a feast in open air, 
Where you may go with a friend. 


VIL{L. DrAmMonpD. 
1. In basin; 2. Around far tippet; 3. Entertainment; 4. A rower 


of a boat; 5. Farnished with weapons; 6. A child’s name for father ; 
7. Ion busin. 


1X. Square WorD 
1. A descendant; 2. Mood; 3. An idol; 4 Reason or speech ; 


5. To prepare for use. 
(Answers in three weeks. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 1890. 


Make the most of the evening school. 


Tue “ rainy day ” is demoralizing Philadelphia. 


STREET CAR companies must give school children re- 
duced rates. 


PennsyLvANta’s latest figures are, $2,000,000 for 
publie schools. 


A “LEVEL HEAD” 
the public school. 


is the great need of every friend of 


Tue New York Times is earnest in its advocacy of the 
Bennett school law of Wisconsin. 


Swim baths in the basement of school buildings are one 
of the German features to which America is a stranger. 
The boys’ bath accommodates about twenty ; the girls’, 
over fifteen. 


Is True ?—The Montreal Star says: “ Nothing 
in human experience has been more difficult than to edu- 
cate our educators as to the sort of education required to 
equip a man for modern life.” 


Tue battle waxes very warm in Wisconsin. National 
democracy should be in better business than favoring the 
attack upon the public schools in that state. Wisconsin 
only asks for what nearly every other state in the Union 
has in substance, and many of them in law. 


Tae on OursELves.—We enjoy laughing at 
ourselves as well as others. In the ‘ Book a-month 
Course’ we have twice figured fifty days in a month ; 
i. @., in the ease of Howland’s Practical Hints, we said 
that 200 pages could be read in a month at four pages a 
day, and of Emile, that 157 pages could be read at three 
pages aday. It is absolutely inexplicable to us. 


MarrigED Women.—Cincinnati tried to exclude mar- 
ried women from teaching in the public schools. Cleveland 
would like to exclude them. Chicago employs the best 
teachers regardless of marriage. Boston rarely employs 
a married woman and then makes it an exception. St. 
Louis has a rule that for a woman teacher to marry is 
equivalent te resignation. New Haven has no use for 


says mented women shall not be employed. Minneapolis 
wants the best even if there is a male attachment. 


New York Citry.—Supt. John Jasper reports an 
average attendance the first week in September, of 134,- 
790, an increase of more than 5,000 over a year ago, and 
of more than 8,000 over the last week in June. There 
were 24,369 new pupils admitted the first week in Sep- 
tember, and 3,783 were refused admission from lack of 
room. There were 133 teachers absent on the opening 
day, which was 41 more than a year ago. There were 
43 resignations during the summer vacation. The public 
school system of New York City is certainly a great in- 
stitution. 


Tue new Alumne Gymnasium at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., a picture of which appears on an- 
other page, is the gift of the alumpx, who raised $25,000. 
The building is 72 x 103 feet, made of brick laid in red 
mortar, with quarry face stone and terra cotta trimmings. 
The gymnasinom is 54x 100, with walls faced on the in- 
terior with bricks laid in red mortar, and doors and win- 
dows having interior caps of dressed stone. There will 
be no plastering on walls or ceilings, the finish being 
brown ash, natural color. It is thoroughly modern in all 
appointments, and is a great addition to the accommoda- 
tions at Smith. 


PensionING TEACHERS.—In a number of states there 
is agitation upon the question of pensioning teachers. 
The teachers of New York State are fighting upon this 
“platform”: ‘That any teacher who has taught thirty 
school years, of forty weeks each, or the equivalent thereof, 
in the public schools of this state, be privileged to retire 
upon half pay, which shall be based upon the average 
annual salary of the teacher for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding retirement.” This would prove no 
serious burden to tax payers; would be eminently just ; 
would prevent the loading of the schools with teachers 
who are inefficient merely because of age; would tend to 
—|make teaching more of a profession; would attract many 
talented men and women who hesitate because of the help- 
less condition of a echool teacher in advanced years. 

It has been suggested that it might tempt some attract- 
ive maidens to decline matrimonial overtures until the 
thirty years’ limit was reached. To this it could be said 
that it might make them more matrimonially attractive 
after the limit had been reached. Seriously, something 
should be done in every state to make provision for the 
teacher in advanced life. Few teach the requisite twelve 
hundred weeks, and many who do would remain much 
longer on full pay. Very few would draw the allowance 
for many years, and if they did it would pay, and at the 
same time be an act of justice. 


NOT A HOSPITAL. 


While in California recently, I was driven out one 
afternoon to view the elegant architecture and charming 
landscape gardening of the Napa Insane Asylum, which 
is the pride of the state. There was grandeur and sym- 
metry in the structure, there was beauty in the avenues 
and loveliness in the gardens, but there was no attractive- 
ness in it, for, wandering among these beauties of art and 
nature were hundreds of the most unfortunate of earth, 
and I could but think of the homes all over the beautiful 
state which could only think of Napa with a shudder 
From there I was driven six miles up the mountain side 
to one of the loveliest spots nature has provided, where 
from the incessant flow of sparkling a from the heart 
of the mountain, one may quench his thirst and stimulate 
bis veins with the tonic beverage that inspires without in- 
ebriating, and at the same time look off over the most ex- 
quisite blending of mountain and valley scenery richly 
illuminated by the ever-changing hues and tints of autamn 
sunset. Never was contrast greater than between the art- 
beautified grounds of the asylum and the nature-inspired 
scene from the Napa Soda Springs. 

Some schools are regarded as asylums. Everybody is 
under guard. The building is fine architecturally, the 
yard is attractive, but a “ Hush-don’t-make-a-noise” air 
prevails. No one smiles or dares to smile. The pupils 
are sent there to be taken care of. The teacher talks of 


married women teachers, St. Paul has a rule which’ 


publish it. 


‘balanced, and needed to undergo a system of treatment. 

The school is a fountain ; a national, sparkling spring ; 
a tonic intellectual “‘ beverage”’; a send-to-the-ends-of- 
the-earth mission; a source of life and joy; a point of 
observation over multitudes of homes and hearts. Make 
your school all this. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


Boston is one of the few cities in the country that has 
practically retained the old-time custom of boys’ schools 
and girls’ schools, and an effort is being made to modify 
this as far and as fast as possible in favor of co-education. 
Mr. J. P. C. Winship and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield report 
in favor and Charles M. Green against the change. In 
favor of the change are three supervisors, 44 masters, 
422 teachers, 12 college presidents, 18 superintendents, 
37 clergymen, 29 ‘physicians,—a total of 565; opposed 
are 14 masters, 254 teachers, 3 college presidents, 1 su- 
perintendent, 9 clergymen, 10 physicians,—total 291. 
Of the 254 teachers who oppose the change, 231 are 
teachers of distinctively boys’ or girls’ schools. 

This question was before the Boston School Board in 
1830. Until 1790 the girls of Boston were not recog- 
nized as pupils. At that time it was provided that they 
might attend school for six months and no more. Not 
until 1828 were they permitted to attend school as many 
weeks as the boys. Now there are fifteen buildings in 
which boys alone are taught and fifteen in which girls 
alone are taught. There are 74 classes in other buildings, 
with 3,700 pupils, of which 39 are of boys alone and 35 
of girls. There are 12,547, or 36 per cent., of the pupils 
co-educated. 

It is proposed by the special committee that the 
normal school be so arranged that young men may 
enter and join the young women in the same course 
of study; that the boys in the Latin and English 
High Schools, and the girls in the Girls’ Latin 
and High Schools, be united in mixed classes as soon 
as practicable; that the grammar schools in districts 
where the boys are taught in different buildings from the 
girls be arranged for mixed classes as speedily as the 
necessary changes in the buildings will warrant; that in 
the grammar school buildings where boys and girls at- 
tend, but where the boys are taught in separate rooms 
from the girls, the change be made by having mixed 
classes ; that all newly-erected buildings, and buildings to 
be erected, be arranged for the co-education of the sexes. 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM 
SYLVANIA. 


[ The following letter just received is so good that we 
publish it without the change of a word, except to omit, 
at the close, a paragraph purely personal, It was not 
written for print, but is just as the writer would have 
talked. We were together for four days at Pittsburgh 
and talked over men and methods, places and philosophies 
from Bangor to Los Angeles. Out of such delightful 
conferences correspundence always grows, and our ac- 
quaintance with the educational work and workers of the 
land is due as much to such correspondents, who let us 
see through their eyes, as to our observation. In some 
respects this is one of the best letters we have ever re- 
ceived, and without waiting for the consent of the writer, 
Although we have not published other 
letters we always base an editorial or editorial mention 
upon something in every letter of the kind that we re- 
ceive. | 


PENN- 


I spent the week following the one we spent together at Pitts- 
burgh, at Altoona, the Mountain City of Pennsylvania. Nearly all the 
trade and travel of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. passes through this city, 
and as you sit on the portico of the Logan house and watch the trains 
come and go, you feel as if the nineteenth century is rolling in upon 
you, your pulse begins to beat rapidly, you get up and walk to 
and fro, and want to do something. This town is scarcely more 
than thirty years old. In 1870 it had a population of 10,610; in 
1880, 19,710; and in 1890, 30,269. 

The railroad company employs in its yards and shops located 
here 5,500 men, and pays out to its employés from $180,000 to 
$200,000 per month. The shops are said to be the most extensive 
in the United States. They cover 150 acres of land, 12 acres of 
which is under roof, The company maintains an excellent library 


them as though they were mentally weak, mentally un- 


for the use of the employ és, and distributes annually four hundred 
free admission certificates to the library to the children of thy 
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public schools, awarded on the standing of the pupils as to attend- 
ance, behavior, and effort to excel in their work and studies. I 
was particularly pleased with this idea, first making the library in 
its privileges a thing worth working for; and second, using it as an 
incentive to behavior, attendance, and effort. 

The echool interests of the city are in excellent shape. There is 
no town in Pennsylvania better equipped in school buildings. One 
hundred and eleven teachers represent the regular working force, 
bat eleven additional teachers are employed as substitutes. There 
are eleven ward schools, each coming under a competent and thor- 
ough-going principal, and all under the careful supervision of city 
Supt. D. S. Keith. 

Judging from the manner in which the superintendent conducted 
his teachers’ institute, the interest and enthusiasm of his teachers, 
and the spirit manifested by the people, I take him to be a thorough 
organizer, a careful and systematic worker, one that keeps his 
schools and teachers to the front in educational matters. 

Mr. Trask, representing Silver, Burdett, & Co., of Boston, gave 
instruction in penmanship; Mr. Emory Russell gave instruction in 
vocal music. The normal music course was adopted this year, and 
Mr. Russell was at the institute to give preparatory lessons to the 
teachers. I was very much interested in his work. He is excel- 
lent, He presents the subject in a very philosophical manner, and 
puts all that is new in modern methods of education. J. Q. Stew- 
art, deputy state superintendent of Pennsylvania, delivered a very 
stirring address, and I filled up the rest of the time on the practice 
of teaching and applied psychology. The meeting was declared a 
grand success. J. M. C. 


WHAT PUPILS DON’T KNOW. 


The New England Farmer published recently, from the 
pen of a professor in the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, a criticism of English as taught in the public schools, 
which is in some ways more severe than that of the Bos- 
ton Herald at the time of the examination for its prizes. 
In regard to the Herald examinations, the general charge 
has been that the themes were too difficult The subjects 
assigned for composition work to the candidates for ad- 
mission to the Agricultural College were very familiar 
and simple. The candidates were from nine different 
counties in the state. Of them the professor says : 

“They doubtless represent the average proficiency of 
the pupils in the publie schools of these counties. Their 
age is from fifteen to twenty years. They represent the 
families of intelligent farmers and mechanics. They are 
soon to take their places among the responsible voters and 
law-makers and office-holders of the state. They ask for 
admission to a college, which claims the right to say to 
these applicants, ‘I have not the time to teach you to 
spell correctly, to punctuate correctly, to write English 
sentences correctly.’ These and other things you must 
learn of the public school, and as an indispensable condi- 
tion of receiving the advantages that I have to confer, 
you must learn them before you come to me. 

‘‘ Most of these candidates have finished the grammar 
school course, many have graduated from the high school, 
and yet the papers presented by them are such as to lead 
one who examines them to ask, ‘ Where have these pupils 
attended school ?° We say nothing about wretched pen- 
manship, carelessness in the arrangement of work, and 
the general appearance of slovenliness that characterizes 
many of these papers. We lay no stress on the style of 
composition found in them, and, for the sake of the pride 
that we take in the work done by our public schools, omit 
special reference to grammatical mistakes. We do call 
particular attention, however, to errors in spelling, capital- 
ization, and punctuation, and must conclude that when 
these mistakes are so glaring and so numerous,—when, 
besides, Nebraska is placed on the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, Mt. Vesuvius is located in Alaska, and 
one’s ignorance of the answer to a question is indicated 
by a laconic and phonetic ‘don’t no,’ there must be some 
defect in the instruction that these pupils have received. 

‘“We write with no spirit of hostility to the public 
school. We fully appreciate all the difficulties that beset 
the path of the public school teacher, and often admire 
the enthusiasm that can arouse, the patience that bears, 
and the faith that conquers in his most responsible and 
noble work. At the same time the interests of intelligent 
progress in future acquisition demand more careful and 
thorough work in the essential elements of an English 
education, and while the echoes of summer schools, and 
institutes, and associations are still ringing in their ears, 
will not the superintendents and teachers of our schools 
see to it that, in the coming year, the study and use of 
English receive that careful and conscientious attention 
which the importance of the subject demands ?” 


It is not pleasant to read such criticisms, but we can do 
no less when they come from the friends of the schools. 
George M. Whitaker, editor and publisher of the New 
England Farmer, is as stalwart a friend of the public 
schools as there is in the state, while his personality 
makes him, through his paper and editorial associations, 
one of the widely influential men of the day. Were this 
an exceptional year, or this institution an exception to the 
rule, we would not give space to the criticism. We 
chance to know some facts about applicants to the normal 
schools of the state this year, and here are a few samples 
of their work : 

‘* Evangelist—follower of Evangeline.” 

** Eucharist—one who plays euchre.’’ 

** The province of English grammar is New Branswick.’’ 

“* For what were each of the following men famous ?”” 

** William Penn for eyeglasses,”’ 

“Samuel Adams wrote the Decoration of Independence.’’ 

** Daniel Webster wrote the great dictionary.” 

Abraham Lincoln got up the Declaration of Independence.” 

“‘ William Callen Bryant was at Philadelphia when Contentar 
Congress meet.’’ 

Not all of these blunderers were “educated” in Massa- 
chusetts, and they were not among those admitted to these 
schools. But make all the excuses you can, explain away 
as much of the humiliation as possible, and there remain 
facts of which we are not proud. Teachers and school 
officers must face the problems that are thrust upon them. 
English must be better taught in the rural schools. We 
say “rural schools,” since every blunder to which we 
have referred was made by a country youth or maiden. 
City teaching and village teaching very generally show 
good results, but the out-of-the-village country teaching 
has been frequently inexpressibly and inexcusably bad. 
There are improvements; some modern methods are 
helpful; district supervision is an advantage, but every 
force must be utilized, every available means employed to 
the end that pupils in rural districts may think more 
sharply, know more discriminatingly, and express them- 
selves more intelligently. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New Haven calls for women upon the school board. 
Massachusetts schools cost over $7,500,000 a year. 

The Ling system of gymnastics is in the Boston schools to stay. 
Washington, D. C., has nearly forty thousand children in school, 


The Cincinnati Gazette defends the public school idea heroically. 

Cleveland’s educational excitement is over the teaching of 
German. 

A $5,000,000 endowment is prophesied for the new Chicago 
University. 

Ohio appropriates $1,500,000 as a state, and raises $5,663,526 
by local taxation. 

Brookline, Mass., has tried the ‘‘ school savings bank ’’ for a 
year, and likes it. 

Chicago women have organized for the purpose of replacing the 
Bible in the schools. 

New York Society of Pedogogy will hold its first meeting Oct. 
28. ‘* Rosenkranz’’ will be there. 

The St. Louis School Board has a ‘‘ bribery case’’ on ite hands, 
and all over the heating apparatur. 

The Cleveland Leader ia making it very uncomfortable for the 
school officials who are trying to retain German. 

New York City has no more supervision than in 1872, though 
the school work has more than doubled in that time. 

John D. Philbrick was appointed as a substitute in the Thomas 
N. Hart School, Boston, last week. What's in a name ? 

Biddeford, Me., distinguishes herself by returning to the ‘‘ good 
old way ’’ of having two sessions daily in the high school. 

Pittsburg proposes a grand symposium on some Saturday in 
November, with the thirteen normal school principals as guests. 

Prof. Henry Turner Eddy, University of Cincinnati, has been 
elected president of Rose Polytechnic Institate, Terre Haute, Ind. 

With two exceptions, the women teachers in the New Haven 
High School receive from $300 to $980, while the janitor receives 
$950. 

The Sprin; field (Mass.) Union is one of the ablest advocates of 
the use of the English language only, in teaching the common 
branches in school. 

Superintendent Gault of Tacoma, Wash., formerly of Colorado, 
is making a first-class success of the reorganization and develop- 
ment of the city system of schoole. 

Norfolk County High School Teachers’ Club enjoyed a barquet at 
the Thorndike, with addresses on the ‘‘ Ling System of Gymnastics” 
by Dr. Enebaske and Prin, Edward Southworth, last Saturday, 


John J. Delaney, principal of public school ‘ No. 12,’’ New York 


City, says he would not exchange a life position as principal, even 
though he does not receive the maximum salary, for an assistant 
superintendent’s position with its salary, because of the uncertainty. 

Quincy, Mass., has the honor of leading in the extension of the 
supervision idea to science. Miss S. E. Brayser took charge of the 
science teaching in the schools at the opening of this year. Miss 
Brayser is a graduate of Bridgewater, where she remained for a two 
years’ post-graduate course in science. The opening weeks prom- 
ise great success for the new venture. 

The promotion of M. C. Ayres to the chair of editor-in-chief of 
the Boston Advertiser will give great satisfaction to the teachers 
and all friends of education. He is a bright, vigorous, intense 
writer, and his loyalty to the schools and all their interests is as in- 
telligent as it is unwavering. He was a teacher for several years 
before he devoted himself to literary pursuits. The Norfolk County 
teachers were shrewd, as they always are, in placing him upon 
their evening program. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


MORE CHANCE, 


‘*Why is it, Fred, that singers 
All stand a better show 
Of making heavy fortunes 
Than others here below ? ”’ 


guees you'll have to tell me,’’ 
Said Fred, with musing glance. 

‘* Because,’’ laughed Ethel, gaily, 
“ They have most all the chants.’’ 


AT THE COMMENCEMENT BALL. 

Kittie—‘‘ Well, John, your class is graduated at last, ien’t it ?’’ 

John Harvard, Jr.—‘' Yes. That is, we bave been graduated 
by degrees.”’ 

THE PROOF. READER AGAIN, 

Author—‘* What do you mean, sir, by allowing my article to go 
in like this? It is a positive outrage.”’ 

Editor—‘' What is the trouble about it ?”’ 

Author—‘' Here, where | speak of the ‘ Solons beneath the state- 
house dome,’ you have let go ‘saloons beneath the state-house 
dome.’ 

MORE THAN HE COULD STAND, 

“Taphson—“ Hullo, Smilee, I hear you've given up drinking.’’ 

Smiles—‘‘ Yes, I’ve concluded that I’d better.’’ 

Laph:on—** How did it happen, old man ?”’ 

Smiles—‘‘ Well, to tell you the truth, after I’d drank a couple 
of bottles, I found I came to see double.’”’ 

Laphson—“And you were afraid of delirium tremenr, were you ?’’ 

Smiles—‘' Worse than that. You see, every night when I'd get 
home, I’d find two wives sitting up for me. It’s bad enongh to 
a the scolding of one wife, but when it comes to two, [ draw 
the line. 


THIS AND THAT. 
— Amber clad,—ruby crowned, 
Hazel-eyed October. 


— Genoa is preparing for a Columbus anniversary celebration 
in 1892. 

— A monument is to be erected in Salisbury Cathedral to Richard 
Jefferies. 

— Princess Beatrice is writing a book on lace, to be illustrated 
by herse!f. 

— The birthplace of Homer is unknown though he is deemed 
the most famous poet that ever lived. 

— Sir Edwin Arnold intends to reach England about Christmas. 
He will retarn home by way of India. 

— Mr. Edward Bellamy, author of Looking Backward, ia a resi- 
dent of Chicopee, Mass. He is 42 years of age. 

— Charlotte Mary Yonge is busily engaged on her one hundred 
and first book,—a story of the time of Vespasian. 

— Rumor says that Sir Edwin Arnold is to receive $25,000 for 
the ‘‘ American rights’ in his new book, The Light of the World. 

—A marble bust of ex-Vice-Pres. Hannibal Hamlin has been 
placed in the Senate Chamber at Washington. Alsoone of Thomas 
A. Hendricks. 

— The inscription on the memorial tomb of the late Prince Im- 
perial of France, at Chiselhurst, calls him : ‘‘ The pious, noble, 
and chivalrous Napoleon.’’ 

— Judging by the quotations In Darkest Africa, Mr. Stanley is 
thoroughly familiar with the Bible and Tennyson, [rowning is 
also quoted from generously. 

— Another royal writer is the Prince of Naples, who is writing a 
full account of his late journey in Ruesia and Germany. ‘The 
work will be dedicated to his mother. 

— Constance Fennimore Woolson is said to bave ‘‘ a decision of 
speech, a downrightness, a charming way of going to the root of 
the matter,’’ that makes her a delightful companion. 

— The Czar of Russia is one of the famous art collectors of the 
world. His majesty is about to build in St. Petersburg a national 
museum which shall be devoted to Russian contemporary art. 

— Max O’Rell, in a recent interview, declares that he is hard- 
ened to the “‘ poisoned arrows of the prese.’’ ‘“ When I was in 
America last winter,’’ he said, ‘“‘I saw a Texas paper in which the 
editor said I had better not come to Texas, or | would get what I 
deserved,—a bullet through me. | replied to this editor in a letter 
which ran about this way: 

‘* Dear Sir :—My attention has been called to your desire to #6 


me and shoot me in Texas. I have no desire to be shot. Bat if 4 
ever have such a desire, [ shall choose a place where the incident 


will cause sensation, and not Texas, where such an occurrence 


‘would pase upnoticed,”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


PALMISTRY. 


In a recent issue you invited, for H. Q. B's benefit, information 
upon the above subject. The following hand signs have caused 
much interest and merriment among a coterie of teachers this 
vacation : 

The most important line. the line of life, sweeps around the 
base of the thumb from the wrist. Long, clear, direct in its 
course, and well colored, it denotes long life, good health, and a 
good character and disposition. Pale and broad, it indicates ill- 
health, evil instincts, and a weak envious disposition. Thick and 
red, it betrays violence and bratality. The ages at which events 
have happened may be told by the points at which they have 
marked the line. The shorter the lise the shorter the life; and 
(this is rather startling) from the point at which the line terminates 
in both hands may be accurately predicied the time of death. A 
break in the line is always an illness; if in both hands, there is 
always a grave danger of death, especially if the lower branch of 
the line turns in toward the thumb. Rays across the hand from the 
base of the thumb always denote worries, and the age at which they 
occur is always shown by the point at which the rays terminate. 

The ‘‘line of head,’’ extending from between the thumb and 
forefinger across to the third finger should be clear and well closed, 
without fork, break, or ramification. Pale and broad, it indicates 
feebleness or lack of intellect; but if it is long and strong, it de- 
notes self-control. The third line, the line of the heart, is the line 
sweeping from the forefinger across the hand. If it goes right 
across, it indicates excessive affection, resulting in a morbid jeal- 
ousy. If it is chained, the subject is an inveterate flirt. The 
fourth great line is that of fortune, which rises through the whole 
hand from the wrist to between the second and third fingers. If it 
starts from the line of life, it shows that one’s fortune results from 
one’s own deserts; rising from the wrist, it is always a sign of 
good luck. Twisted or ragged at the base, it indicates ill luck io 
early life. The line of health comes from the base of the line of 
life. Clearly traced, it seldom exista in a hand; but when it is 
foand, it is a sign of good health, gayety and succe;-. 


THE OCEAN’S FLOOR. 


The report of the expedition sent out from London for the pur- 
pose of ocean surveys has recently been published, and we take 
the following information therefrom : 

Nearly four years were given to the examinations of the cur- 
rents and floors of the four great oceans. The Altantic, we are 
told, if drained, would be a vast plain witha mountain range in the 
middle running parallel with our coast. Another range crosses it 
from Newfoundland to Ireland, on the top of which lies the sub- 
marine cable. The ocean is thus divided into three great basins, 
no longer ‘‘ unfathomed depths.’’ ‘The tops of these sea mountains 
are two miles below a sailing ship, and the basins, according to 
Reclus, almost five miles. These mountains are whitened for thou- 
sands of miles, by a tiny, creamy species of shell, lying as thickly 
on their sides as frost crystals on a snow bank. The deepest parts 
are red in color, heaped with volcanic masses. Through the black, 
motionlees waters of these abysses move gigantic, abnormal crea- 
tures never seen in upper currents. 


INVOLUNTARY POETRY. 


The following fine example of involuntary poetry in prose writ- 
ing is from Irving’s Knickerbocker History, near the commence. 
ment of the Sixth Book : 

‘*The gallant warrior starts from soft repose, from golden 
visions and voluptuous ease; where in the dulcet ‘* piping times of 
peace,’’ he sought sweet solace after all his toil, No more in 
beauty’s siren lap reclined, he weaves fair garlands for his lady's 
brows; no more entwines with flowers his shining sword, nor 
through the livelong summer’s day chants forth his love-sick soul in 
madrigals. To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute, 
doffs from his brawny back the robe of peace, and clothes his pam- 
pered limbs in panoply of steel. O’er his dark brow, where late 
the myrtle waved, where wanton roses breathed enervate love, he 
rears the beaming casque and nodding plume; grasps the bright 
shield and ponderous lance, or mounts with eager pride his fiery 
steed and burns for deeds of glorious chivalry.” 


_ 


A QUEER MINERAL AND ITS USES. 


“* Here is a towel that is never washed, and yet is always kept 
clean,’’ said a chemist to a reporter, handing to him at the same 
time what appeared to the eye and touch to be nothing more nor 
less than an ordinary piece of coarse cotton toweling. 

** What sort of laundry do you send it to?’’ was the natural 
query. 

“This kind,’ replied the man of science, going over to the 
corner of his laboratory and stuftiag the towel into a small stove 
that was burning brightly there for chemical purposes. 

**T understand,’’ said the visitor. ‘‘ You never use such a towel 
more than once.”’ 

“You are very much mistaken there,’’ responded the chemist. 
**T use such towels almost forever, and they almost never wear out.’’ 

With that he lifted off the lid of the stove again and took out the 
towel with the tongs, dipping it in cold water, and then handing it 
once more to the newspaper man. 

“Why,” exclaimed the latter, it is not even injared ! What 
is it made of ?”’ 

“‘It is made of rock,’’ answered the chemist; ‘‘ but a very pe- 
culiar kind of rock,—so peculiar, indeed, that the ancients supposed 


the staff of which this towel is woven to be of a vegetable nature. 
They used to wrap bodies that were to be burned in cloths made of 
the same flax-like substance ia order to keep the ashes frem being 
lost among the charred wood of the funeral pyre.”’ 

** But what is it called ?’’ 

** You have often heard of it under the name of ‘ asbestos,’ 
though very few people apparently have any notion as to what it 
really is. Enormous deposits of it exist in Canada and elsewhere. 


six in the morning. 


heart has become a fashionable disease; but the word is still to be 
found in novels and rom: : 


strata of a fibrous consistency readily divisible into silky strands re- 
sembling flax. This likeness has given it the name of ‘earth flax’. 
You can see for yourself from this towel how much it looks like a 
vegetable fabric when woven. An asbestos towel may be used for 
pretty nearly the same purposes as an ordinary towel, and, when it 
is dirty, all you have to do is to throw it into the fire and rake it 
out after a little while perfectly cleav.”’ S 

‘* Ts asbestos used for any other purposes in these days ? . 

‘Oh, yes. It is employed for roofing material, boiler felting, 
paper stock, and in the mixing of fireproof paints for stage scenery. 
Also clothes for firemen and gloves to handle red-hot iron with are 
made of it. Sometimes the mineral is found in thin sheets of inter- 
laced fibers, known as ‘mountain leather.’ Elsewhere it is not in- 
frequently procured in thick sheets, and in that condition is called 
mountain cork.’ Washington Star. 


MOURNING COLORS. 


laws of 1498. 

purposes is violet. 

robes of pure white. 

deep mourning is yellow. 

death of a relative or dear friend. 

respect to the memory of the dead. 

cated their grief by wearing white garmente. 


CENSUS OF CITIES. 


INDIANA 


Aurora, 4,889. Huntington, 8,755. Mancie, 5,219. 
Bloomington, 4,400. Indianapolis, 110,000. Plymoath, 3,400. 
Brazil, 8,000. Kokomo, 8,850. Pera, 9,000. 
Connersville, 6,500 Lafayette, 16245. Richmond, 15,500. 
Crawfordsyille, 7 000. Logansport, 13,700. South Bend, 22,000. 
Elkhart 11,000. Madison, 9,400. Terre Haute, 32,000, 
Evanaville, 51.500. Marion, 8,724. Valparaiso, 5,500, 
Fort Wayne, 39,000. Michigan City, 11,175. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia, 9,000. 
Atchison, 17,000. 


Wichita, 24,000. 


Topeka, 31,000. 
Abilene, 5,200. 


Lawrence, 10,992. 
Leavenworth, 20,457. 
MINNESOTA, 


Daluth, 40,000. St. Panl, 154,841. 
Fergus Falls, 4,050. Stillwater, 13,000, 
Minneapolis, 198,000, 


St. Peter, 4,500. 
Winona, 20,000. 


DAKOTA, 
Yaukton, 5,300. Aberdeen, 6,000. Watertown, 2.500. 
Mitchell, 3,000, Sioux Falls, 12,100. Rapid City, 2,500 
MISSOURI. 


Hannibal, 15,125. Louisiana, 5,025, 
Jefferson City, 6,700. Macon, 3,600. 
Kansas City 140,000, Sedalia, 13,960. 
MICHIGAN, 
Adrian, 10,000 Grand Haven, 5,450. 
Battle Creek,15,500. Hillsdale, 4,024. 
Escanaba, 8,000. Lansing, 13,500. 
Grand Rapids, 66,000. Mackinaw, 1,000. 
Flint, 10,500. 


St. Louis, 433,278. 
St. Joseph, 53,000. 


Niles, 4,400. 

Port Huron, 14,000. 
Saginaw, 50,000, 
St. Joseph, 4,200, 


NEBRASKA, 
Hastings, 13,335. 
Lincoln, 55,000. 


Beatrice, 13.428, 
Fremont, 6,600. 


Nebraska City,12,500 
Omaha, 134,742. 


CURIOUS MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Age. An infirmity nobody owns. 
At Home. The domestic amusement of three hundred visitors 
in a small room, to yawn at each other. 
Bore. Everything one dislikes; it aloo means any person who 
talks of religion. 

Buying. Ordering goods without purpose of paying. 
Chariot. A vehicle for one’s servants, the dickey being the seat 
for the ladies, and the coach-box for the gentlemen. 

Charity. A golden ticket to the opera, or any other favorite 
amusement. 

Coachman. A gentleman or accomplished nobleman. 

Common Sense. A vulgar qaality. 

Conscience. Something to swear by. 

Day. Night; or strictly speaking, from ten in the evening to 


Debt. A necessary evil. 

Decency. Keeping up an appearance. 

Dress. Half naked. 

Duty. Doing as other people do. 

Evonomy. Obsolete. 

Fashion. The Je ne sais quoi of excellence. 

Fortune. The summum bonum. 

Friend, Meaning not known. 

Highly-accomplished. Reading music at sight, painting flowers 
for the borders of a screen, and a talent for guessing charades, 
Home. Everyone's house but your own. 

Honor. Standing fire well. 

Hospitality. Obsolete. 

Husband. A person to pay your debts. 

Love. The meaning not koown,—now the ossification of the 


Matrimony. A bargain. Modest. Sheepish. 

Flag From noon to sunset. Music. Execution. 
New. Delightfal. Nonsense. Polite conversation. 
Not at Home. Sitting in your drawiog-room. 

Pay. Only applied to visits, Piety. Hypocrisy. 
Prodigality. Generosity. Prudence. Parsimony. 
Quiz. An offensive person out of your own circle. 
Religion Oveupying a seat in some genteel chapel. 
Spirit. Contempt of decorum and morality. 

Style. Splendid extravagance. 

Time. Oaly regarded ia music. 

Truth. Meaning uncertain. 

Vice. Any fault in horses, dogs and servants. 
Wicked. Irresistably agreeable. 


The mourning color in Spain was white until changed by the 
In Turkey at the present day the color that is used for mourning 
In China when one desires to don the mourning color he puts on 
In Egypt the color that indicates that the person wearing it is in 
In America, as in London, black is the color that indicates the 
A somber brown is used by the people of Ethiopia to show their 


Ia Rome males wore black for mourning, while the women indi- 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— What is the meaning of “ True Blue ’’ ? Ruta De Vy, 


—I wish to get a copy of the constitution of Switzerland. 
whom shall I apply ? E. M. W. 


— To Geoffrey’: In Cato,’ by Joseph Addison, you 
find the lives you quoted. D. 


— To “ Buffalo”: Meerschaum is a fine clay, composed of mag. 
nesia, silica, and water in equal parts. The word is from meer. 
sea, and schaum, foam. SEPTEMBER. 


— To ‘‘Seth B.”’: Elzevirs are fine pocket editions of the class. 
ics from the press of a once famous printer of the same name. Th, 
first of these was issued in the seventeenth century. 

Credit to M. R. C. A. L §&., Lacrosse, Wis, 


— A recent inquiry as to the “‘origin’’ of E pluribus unum, | 
supposed to mean where were the words first used? The phrase 
has been ascribed to Horace. Is this correct ? C0, 


— To J.C. P.’’: The part of speech must be determined by 
the office it performs. The fact that a word ends in /y is not to be 
taken into the account. If it limits a noun, it ig an adjective, if, 
verb, adjective, or other adverb, it is an adverb. T. 


‘* Very.’’—It seems to one reader of the JOURNAL that the 
animadversions upon very, published some time ago, were rather 
sweeping. It is, indeed, a hard-worked word, bat is it not a useful 
one? Is it not needed ? Does not ‘‘ very pretty’? imply some- 
thing more than merely pretty, though not asserting the highest 
degree of beauty ? Are not persons sick, while some are very sick ? 
It is very convenient to be able to express different shades of 
meaning. C110. 


— To ‘‘ Querist’’: The presidents of Amberst have been as 
follows : 

Rev. Zephaniah S. Moore, D. D., 1821 to 1823, 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., 1823 to 1845. 

Rev. Edward Hitehcock, D. D., LL. D., 1845 to 1854. 

Rev. William A. Stearns, D. D., LL. D., 1854 to 1876. 

Rev. Jalius H. Seelye, D.D , LL. D., 1876 to 1890. 

Merrill Gates, for a number of years past, president of Rutgers 
College, is now president of Amherst College. A list of all the 
teachers ever connected with Amherst College, as well as a list of 
all the graduates, can be found in a ‘‘ General Catalogue of Am- 
herst College,’’ published by the institution. 

ALUMNUS ’83, Holyoke, Mass. 


— To “S. E. M.’’: a. At what time between one and two o'clock 
are the hour and minute hands equi-distaut from twelve on oppo- 
site sides ? 

Let z = number of minutes after one o’clock required. 

60 — x = minute hand’s distance from 12. 

54+% of 5 = hour band’s distance from 12. 

60 — r= 5+ Whence x = 50 }¥. 

The required time is 50} minutes after 1. 

b. When are the bour and minute hands at right angles between 
three and four o’elock ? 

This can be solved arithmetically. The hour hand pasees over 
5 minute spaces in an hoyr and the minute over 60, gaining 5° 
spaces on the hcur hand. They are at right angles at 3 o'clock; 
when the minute hand has gained 15 spaces they will be togetber, 
and when it has gained 15 more they will be at right angles. Since 
the minute hand gains 55 spaces in an hour it will gain 50 spaces 
in of an hour, or 32;'; minutee. They are at right angles at 
minutes past 3 o’clock. G. F. Parripes, Boston. 
Credit to J. M. M., Louisville, Ky., and K., Southbridge, Mass. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The first printing press in America was established at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1639. 

France has more than a quarter of a million of carrier pigeons 
trained for war purposes. 


A Berlin newspaper estimates that there are 13,000 different 
kinds of postage stamps in the world. 

The project of importing kangaroos into this country is enter- 
tained by wealthy sportsmen in the West. 

There are 536 authorized guides in the Alps, 194 of them having 
taken a regular course of instruction and received diplomas. 


Emmensite, the new explosive, is said to compare with dynamite 
as dynamite does with a popgun. I+ looks like paper and is meas- 
ured off by the yard. 


Dyeing roses ig said to be becoming a branch of industry with Fo- 
glish horticultariste. A chemical solution, in a single hour, will 
entirely change the color. 


_ Although no flowering plant has been found in the antarctic circle, 
in the arctic regions there are said to be 762 kinds of flowers 
The colors are much less bright than those of warmer region®. 


An official stenographer of the German Imperial Parliament who 
has calculated the rapidity of speech of several celebrated German 
statesmen, credits Count Herbert Bismarck with 144 words a ™'"- 
ute; Rickert with 153 ; Singer, the socialist, 121; Bamberger, 12°; 
aid Stumm, 148 

The relationship between the flora of Eastern Asia and of Eastern 
North America was pointed out, as to Japan, by Dr. Asa Gray 
thirty years ago. It has been illastrated since by discoveries of 
new species alike in both regions, but they have been for the most 
part unimportant herbs. Greater force is now given to the fact by 
the discovery, by Dr. Augustine Henry, that the Chinese and 
Awerican tulip-trees are identical. The discovery is significant '° 
that it gives evidence that the climates of Eastern America avd of 


It is @ form of a very hard rock called hornblende, and is found in 


World. The circle of fashionable people when in town. 
— The Queries Magazine. 


China have coatinued to be ali i i iod.— Pop: 
pay fn alike since the tertiary period 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 3 
the old designaticns of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., give little tedi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Tue oF Psycnotocy. By Gabriel Com- 
payré. Translated by William H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The book is all that its name indicates ; its quality is all that the 
pame of its author suggests; its American adaptation is all that 
the name of the translator implies. It is the book for which we 
have been waiting. There are many psychologies under various 
names and by famous authors, but our commendation of each has 
been guarded. There have been admirable books for scholarly 
students, and cheap psychologies for those who sought the conceit 
of knowing much, without knowing much. There have been bony 
psychologies, fleshy psychologies, brainy paychologies and cheeky 
psychologies, but there has not been, to our knowledge, a teachers’ 
psychology which so fully meets the necessities of the case. 

Thies work is scholarly without many technicalities; it is modern 
without the conceit of ‘‘ newness’’; it is comprehensive without 
being vague; it contains only the essentials without eliminating the 
essential of vivacity; it gives the results of research without the 
tedious details of scientific investigation ; it has the inspiration that 
disseminates psychological truth ; it is readily intelligible and does 
not require any ‘‘extraordinary scientific acumen”; it is reverent 
in its attitude to truth; it is not an encyclopaedia of psychological 
science and yet it is a treasury of the most important results of the 
best thinking; it is not designed for the specialist and yet it com- 
mands the respect of specialists. 

The book is interesting. It will be read with enthusiasm by 
those who are unfamiliar with the science. After stating at length 
the objects of psychology, it proceeds to discuss physical activity,— 
its movements, instincts, and babits. It then treats of physical 
sensibility; pleasure and pain; sensations and feelings; wants and 
appetites; intelligence in general; consciousness and attention ; 
outward perception; the phenomena of memory; association of 
ideas; the imagination; abstraction and generalization; judgment 
and reasoning; the reason; language and thought; moral sen- 
sibility; sociel inclinations; the will and habit; liberty and deter- 
mi 

Tue Trees oF Nortu-Eastern America. By Charles 
S. Newhall. New York: G. P. Putnam Sons. 250 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

The purpose of this beautiful book is amply set forth in the 
opening sentences of the preface, which we quote in full :— 

‘“C—, if you and I were to meet a man on the street and ask 
him his name, he could tell us. I wish a tree could do so much. 
Here are splendid specimens all around us and I don’t know one 
of them.”’ 

** Get a book that will help you.’’ 

‘*T cannot find such a book. I can find no book which in simple 
fashion, will so describe the tree from its foliage, and bark, and style, 
that I can recognize it.’’ 

‘** Then I will make one for you.” 

And so this most excellent hand-book has been written by one 
who not only evidently understands forest craft, but loves the trees 
themeelves, and wishes to teach others to observe and appreciate 
both their use and beauty. The descriptions are simple and yet 
complete, without cumbrous botanical language. Each tree has a 
page to itself, with a concise statement of its habitat, shape, 
leaf, bark, fruit and flowers, and is especially marked by some 
little couplet in verse, or some interesting point concerning its use 
which arrests the attention and fixes the facts in the mind in the 
pleasantest manner. 

We shall read and remember that it is the light, soft, straight- 
grained wood of the Tulip tree which shapes so readily in carriage 
making and paneling, and that it was of the tough, springy fibres 
of the White Elm that the hubs of the ‘‘ Wonderful One Horse 
Sbhay’’ were made; why trees which retain their leaves split hard, 
and at what season the pale Birch tree Jays aside its white skin 


wrapper. 

The plain, full-page outline drawings of leaves and fruite are 
mostly life-size, and can thus be easily recognized. This book is of 
especial interest not only to the scientific forrester, but to all those 
who love the woods, and the author is to be congratulated upon his 
most tasteful supply of helpfal information. 


Tae Great Events or History. An historical reader 
by William Francis Collier, LL.D. Edited by Oliver R. Willis, 
A.M. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 402 pp., 74x 5. 
The object of both author and editor of this book has been to 

present in a series of pictures, each with its points of interest, the 

ten great periods into which haman history has been divided. 

Former editions have embraced nine divisions, but a tenth has been 

added to bring the story down to the present day. 

The book contains an enormous amount of information. Not 
only does it treat of the ‘‘ Great Events of History,’’ but includes 
valuable articles descriptive of life and manners in the leading 
countries, as well as a summary of the world’s progress since the 
close of the Franco Prussian war. Besides this there is a general 
view of Ancient History, based upon the latest discoveries in 
Chaldea, Assyria and Egypt, and the conclusions drawn therefrom 
by the most eminent scholars. Asa book of reference or as an 
epitome of the world’s history, this work is unsu 


Tae Evo.ution or “Dopp.” By William Hawley 
Smith. Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
150 pages. Paper covers. 7} x5. 
It was of this book that Supt, W. T. Jackson, of Fostoria, Ohio, 

spoke in his address before the Superintendents’ Section of the 

Ohio Teachers Association. ‘' Sprightly and suggestive’’ were the 

terms Saperintendent Jackson applied to it, and it would be hard 

to find a better summary of the story than was given by him. ‘It 

characterizes most admirably the schoo! when it degenerates into a 

‘ mill’ or‘ machine.’ The author has evidently shotted his gans 

for the weakness and abuses of the public school system, and has 

delivered his broadsides right and left with telling effect. Miss 

Stone, cold and prim, destitate of all sympathy and common sense, 

and relying solely on her St. Louis pedagogy, presents a failure 

ladicious enough, yet not unknown. We have all seen Miss Spin- 
acher, whose supreme efforts were directed to maintaining front 
position. For this she lived, labored, and probably died. We have 
seen Mr. Sliman, too, with his boasted self-reporting system, and 

Mr. Sharp, with his hobby of attendance, and the deceptions and 

evasions resorted to, to exhibit a high per cent. It is to be hoped 

that old Mrs Heighton’s cruel race, with its inhuman punishments 
aod hasty expulsions, is fast dying out. It must be admitted that 

Mr. Smith has made a dark showing for the profession, when out 

of some sixteen teachers who tried their skill on the hero of the 

Story, only two meet his approval.’’ It is a book which will give 


many a’self. satisfied schoolma’am a sudden start, and send her to 
her work with a determination to do more for her pupils in ways 
not directly connected with the daily round of studies. 
with CRrooK, AND Srories or ARMY 
IFE. By Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. New York: H r 

& Brothers. 295 pp. 7} x5. Price, $1.25. 

In the delineation of army scenes Captain King occupies a well- 
earned position entirely his own. Other writers have given us de- 
scriptions of frontier life; others have written of the romantic and 
adventurous side of the soldier’s life, but no one writer has com- 
bined these to such a degree of perfection as has Captain King. 

In the first of the war-time stories of this book, the author has 
left the plot entirely out. He has simply aimed to write a graphic 
and accurate account of the encounters between the Indians and the 
United States troops, under the leadership of General Crook. 
Captain King took an active part in these campaigns, and this 
story, as well as all his writings, bears the marks of real experience. 
ree short stories, —‘* Captain Santa Claus,’’ The Mystery of 

Mahbin Mill,”” and ‘‘ Plodder’s Promotion,”’ follow the narra- 
tive. These do not give the author the opportunity to display his 
skill ia plot-weaving that his longer novels do, and are not his best 
efforte, Of the three, ‘‘ Plodder’s Promotion ’’ is by far the best, 
and is as Judicrous as it is original. The plots are common-place, 
and their chief merit is the lively way in which they are told 


Dust anp Its Dancers. By T. Mitchell Prudden, 
M.D. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 111 pp. 
7x5. Price, 75 cents. 

This book was written with the purpose of informing people of 
the real dangers of acquiring serious disease, — especially consump- 
tion,—by means of dust-laden air, and how this danger may be 
avoided. It is a novel subject, but one about which everyone 
should know something if he would avoid physical ills. 

Dr. Prudden has satisfied himself that death from the mysterious 
consumption can be accounted for as due to ignorance and careless- 
ness as regards uncleanly air and dnet-poisoning. Tuberculosis is 
the cause of one out of every seven deaths, and this, Dr. Prudden 
says, is largly due to dust-poisoning. 

This is surely a subject in which all are interested, and while the 
assertions found in the book may not be generally accepted, still 
they will serve to place one more on his guard against bacteria in 
the shape of dust. The book contains numerous illustrative charts. 


Hanpsooxk oF Latin Writinc. By Henry Preble and 
Charles P. Parker. Boston: Ginn & Co. 109 pp. 74 x5. 
Price, 55 cents. 

The first edition of this handbook grew out of the necessities of 
class work at Harvard College, and in this revised edition the es- 
sential principle of the first edition has been retained, though 
many important improvements have been made. 

Feeling that ill success in Latin writing is largely due to the habit 
of translating the words rather than the thought, the authors have 
aimed to fasten the pupil’s attention upon the thought, and to show 
him how to express in Latin the ideas which he has grasped from 
the English words. 

The soggestions are concise, the examples, though used spar- 
ingly, are of general application, and the work is so graded that 
each exercise increases the je pore to deal with the next. 

Mr. Parker is known at Harvard as an accurate, careful, and ac- 
complished instructor, and this book evinces the scholarship which 
he displays in all his undertakings. 

RECREATION QUERIES IN Unitep History. 
By C. L. Gruber. Boston: New England Publishing Co. 136 
pp-, 74x5. Price, 75 cents. 

Of the many books of historical questions and answers that have 
from time to time appeared, no inexpensive volume has been so com- 
plete, authentic and varied as this. There are six hundred sensible 
questions upon the facts and fancies, theories and traditions in 
United States history, politics and literature, with full, intelligent, 
clearly-stated answers. There are a number of historical conundrums 
with answers ; historical expressions with key, giving author and cir- 
cumstances connected with each; and one hundred popular names 
of historical persons, It is the work of a scholarly genius, and is 
printed and bound in the most attractive style. It is an exhaustless 
source of recreative material but it is more than that, it is an inspir- 
ation to study and enjoy American history in all forms. 


EssENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY FOR 1890-91. By Supt. 
Gilman C. Fisher, Maskegan, Mich. Sixth Annual Publication. 
Boston : New England Pablishing Company. Pp.'120. 60 cts. 
For the sixth time Mr. Fisher presents this unique, ingenious, 

sensible, usable, indispensable geographical manua!. It is a con- 
cise textbook for the use of pupils, and contains all that is essential 
of the political and descriptive geography of the world. It can be 
ueed with any of the Jarge atlas geographies. It has a vast amount 
of information upon all important subjects, which is gathered by 
an expert, winnowed by a scholar, woven by a genias. The maps 
are a valuable feature. The edition for 1890-01 contains 34 pages 
of ‘‘Geographical News of the Year,’’ which is of great service to 
the teachers who would fiad it practically impossible to keep up 
with the times without this aid. 

Tue Promisep Kina. By Annie R. Butler. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 310 pp. 74 x5. Price, $1.09. 
This is the *‘Story of the Children’s Saviour,’’ told in words 

which the youngest readers will understand. Lessons are drawn 

which seem to bear practically upon the lives of the little ones, and 
the surroundings of the story are clearly and carefully explained. 

The author does not claim to have written a complete life of the 

Lord, but has aimed to enlist the children ander the bauner of the 

Christ-king, by a simple recital of the beautifal events of His life. 

The illustrations are numerous and interesting. 

Current Discussions By the Professors 
of Chicago Theo'ogical Seminary. Boston and Chicago: Con- 

regational Sanday School and Pablishing Society. 

This is the 7:h volume in a series whose mission is that of an an- 
nual review of all branches of theological science, by the members 
of a theological facalty, composed of able scholars, who are conser- 
vative in their opinions. It is the Magazine of Chicago Seminary, 
published not monthly, nor bi-monthly, nor qaarterly, as is the rule, 
bat annually. Hence, while giving abundant evidence of ability, 
it lacks freshness. a 
New Enoianp Breakrast Breaps, LUNCHEON, AND 

Tea Biscutrs. By Lucia Gray Sweet. Boston: Lee and 

Shepard. 129 pp. 6x9. Price, $1.00. . 

There is now no excuse for the housekeeper to complain 
that she is unable to give variety to her breakfast table, as regards 
bread, for this book contains the recipes of two hundred and twenty- 
four different kinds. Not only recipes, but complete directions, so 
explicit, in fact, that one unfamiliar with cooking could produce 
squash griddle-cakes or corn-dodgers, with the nicety and success 
of an expert. The recipes have all been carefully tried, and look 


good enough to eat.’’ While comprising all the “‘ old standby ”’ 
recipes, there are in addition many which will prove new even to 
experienced housewives, and if the directions are carefally followed, 
the fond husband cannot fail to declare the results better even 
than ‘‘ my mother used to make.’’ 


On THE Hits. By Prof. Frederick Starr. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 249 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Starr presents in this volume a series of excellent geo- 
logical talks which will be of great value to young students who 
wish to gain an insight into this interesting subject. 

The author describes the results of tramps taken by himself and 
companions all over the country, searching for fossil remains. 
Much valuable information on the subjects of glaciers, extinct 
fish and reptilian forme, earthquakes, mountain making, erosion, 
extinct birds, coal formation, ete., is imparted in an attractive way. 
The work is fally illustrated, and will prove an excellent book to 
introduce into schools for supplementary reading. 


A Scnoot By G. A. Wentworth, professor 
of mathematics in Phillips-Exeter Academy. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 362 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The well-known success of Professor Wentworth'’s textbooks 
makes praise for this superfiaous. The book is designed as an in- 
troduction to The College Aigebra which has won a high rank. It 
is fitted for high schools and academies, where the student first 
takes algebra. On this account the introdactory chapter is excep- 
tionally full and explicit, the aim being to make plain the connec- 
tion between algebra and arithmetic and their bearing upon each 
other. The problems are fresh, practical, varied and interesting, 
_ the larger part of them have borne successfully the direct test 
of use. 


STORIES OF THE THREE Americas. Their Discovery and 
Settlement. By Eunice C. Corbett and Anna Content. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan. 201 pp. 8x54. Price, 60 cents. 

These stories recount in an interesting manner the daring adven- 
tures, the thrilling escapes, the crael hardships endured and per- 
petrated by the discoverers of the Three Americas. Thirty-two 
descriptions in the form of stories give vivid and accurate pictures 
of events mentioned casually, at best, in most histories, so that this 
book will prove useful as supplementary reading. 


Grorcr H. Gauuup, Indianola, issues a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘New System of Teaching,’’ based upon the study of 
phrenology. 

Ras AnD His Frienps, AND OrueR Dogs anp MEN. 
by Dr. John Brown, is the latest addition which Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. issue to the * Riverside Classics’’ series. The edition is the 
most attractive one we bave seen. Clear type, fine paper, tasty 
head-pieces, and an excellent engraving of the author, all contained 
between covers of artistic design, make this famous story of more 
—_ usual interest. An outline sketch of the author precedes the 

ry. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED, 


Funk §& Wagnalls, New York :— 

** Light of the World ’’; by Edwin Arnold. 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago :— 

** Civilizatiun : An Historical Review ’’; by Charles Morris. 

. ‘* Hinda Literatare; or, The Ancient Booke of India’’; by Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Reed. 
Henry Holt § Co., New York :— 

** Our Dictionaries and Other English Language Topics’’; by R. 
O. Williams. This contains a discussion of the growth of English 
and American dictionaries and discussions «f the legitimate use of 
English words. 

** Paychology’’: by Prof. William James of Harvard. 

Cassell §& Co, New York: — 

Cesar Caseabel’’; by Jules Verne. 
Literal Manual of Foreign Quotations ’'; by John Devoe 

Iton. 

** English Prose : Its Elements, History, and Usage’; by John 
Earle, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 

Ginn & Co., Boston :— 

Tarbell’s ‘‘ Lessons in Language.’’ 
D. Appleton & Co., New York :— 

** Bismarck in Private Life’? (Town and Country Library). 
Finely illustrated. 

“ Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century (Nos. 
VIL. and VIII.). 

Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston :— 

‘* Sidney’’; by Margaret Veland. 

** Piero da Castiglione’’ by Stuart Sterne. A story-poem. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York ;— 

‘* Fra Lippo Lippi’? by Margaret Vere Farrington. 

‘* Holland and Ite People’’ by Edmondo de Amicis; translated 
by Caroline Tilton. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York :— 
** In Ole Virginia’? by Thomas Nelson Page. Illustrated. 
** Old Creole Days’’ by George W. Cable. Iilustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Far-West Sketches; by Jessie Benton Fremont; price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co 

Children of Gibeon; by Walter Besant; price. 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 

Blind Fate; by Mrs. Alexander; price, $1.00 New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, 

Human Magnetism; by H. 8. Drayton. New York: Fowler & Wells 
Company 

Henrik Ibsen; by Henrik Jawger; price, $1.50. Chicago: A. OC. 
McClurg & Co : ; 

Lessons; by Esmond V. DeGraff and Marg iret Smith. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co 

Graded Lessoos in Shorthand (In two parts); arranged by Mrs, M. 
Alderson Chandler. Boston: Rand Avery Co 

A Primer of Pedagogy; by Daniel Putnam: price, 25 cts. Lansing, 
Mich : H. R Pattengill. 

Bertha Gordon Series; by May Kingston; price, $225. Boston: 
Cong. 8.8 & Pub. Society. f 

The Trees of Northeastern America; by Charles 8. Newhall; price, 
$250 New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

A Simple Method ef Learning German: by F. H. Kirmayer. Bos- 
ton: A. J Guttermuth 

Literature of the Fourteenth Century (Book II.); by Henry Morley. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Story of My Life; by Rev. B. W. Chidlaw; price, $1.50. Phila- 
delphia m. H. Hirst. 

he Poor Little Sweep; by M. Adelaide Atkinson; price. 40 cents. 

—Illustrated Rambles in Bible Lands; by Richard Newton, D.D.; 
price, $1.50. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Unton. 

Pre-Columbian Discovery of America; by B. F. DeCosta; price,$3 00. 
Albany: Jvel Munsell’s Son?. 


Come Forth; by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert Db. Ward; 
rice, $1 25 ——Studies in Letters aud Life; by George Edward Wood 
rry; price, $1.25. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 


Oct. 6: Cameron County (Penn. ) Institute; Emporium. 

Oct. 7-8: Lincoln County (Me.) Association. 

Oct. 11: Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club; Peoria. 

Oct. 13: Lebigh County (Penn.) Institute; Allentown. 

Oct. 16-19: Connecticut State Association; New Haven. 

Oct. 81: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association, Boston. 

Dec. 20-31: New Jersey Association, Trenton. 

Dec. 290-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association. 

Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Dee. 30, °90, Jan 1,’91: Nebraska State Association, Lincoln. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Boys’ High School of San Francisco, under the principalship 
of Mr. Frank Morton, one of the best on the Pacific Coast, is ac- 
credited for all courses by the University of California. Principal 
Morton has eleven assistants and five hundred pupils, about forty 
per cent. of whom are girls. Unusual interest is at present taken 
in the history department in charge of Mr, Fred H. Clark, formerly 
principal of the fos Angeles High School. 

The San Francisco public schools have been in session since July 
14. Deputy Superintendent Babcock succeeds in awakening in the 
teachers enthusiasm and a love for the work; Inspector Thomas 
E. Kennedy and Miss English do effective work; Miss M. 
Rightmire, Mrs. K. E. Brogan, and Miss E. E. Stincen preside 
over excellent primary schools; Miss Jean Parker, A. L. Mann, 
Elisha Brooks, and J, T. Hamilton are the leading grammar school 
principals. 


COLORADO, 


The Pueblo School Board has secured Frank J. Baker, formerly 
superintendent of the Clay Center (Kansas) schools, for the princi- 
ship of the Pueblo High School. Mr, Baker receives an ad- 
vance of 50 per cent. in salary. 
IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


Supt. J. P. Hendrick’s successor at Cedar Rapids is Mr. J. F 
Merrill of Lafayette, Ind. 

Supt. C. M. Bardwell of the Tipton schools takes charge of the 
schools of Canton, Lil. 

Supt. J. P. Dodds of the Sigourne 
course of study for the high school. 
ported by his people. 

Prof. Alden Mote of Indiana takes charge of the art department, 
and Miss Alice Dore of New Milford, Mass , of the music depart- 
ment recently established in Penn College. 

Keokuk has lost one of its best principals in the person of Prof. 
C. H. Gordon, who teaches mathematics and science in the North- 
western University at Evanston, Il. 

Prof. C. V. Dye of Connecticut succeeds Supt. L. B. Carlisle in 
charge of the Albia schools. 

Dr. J. L. Pickard, formerly president of the State University, 
and prior to that for fourteen years superintendent of the Chicago 
schoole, is about to publish a new book on City Schools, t'eir 
Work and Supervision. 

Prof. J. W. Love of Terra Haute, Ind., is successor in charge of 
the LeMars schools of Prof. F. KE. Cooper, who takes the chair of 
pedagogy in the State University. 

Mrs. Eila W. Noble, the former princ’pal of the Chariton 
schools and an efficient instructor in normal institutes, was recently 
joined in marriage with Mr. Charles Smith of Chicago, Ill., where 
they will make their home. 

Prof, A, Rosenberger of Witchita, Kans., is the recently elected 
president of Penn College, vice Benjamin Trueblood, who is now 
| Peon France, on the Peace Commission from the Society of 

riends, 


schools has issued a new 
eis well received and sup- 


KANSAS, 


The State Normal School at Emporia begins the year with an 
increase of more than a hundred over the beginning of last year. 

The teachers of Jackson County regret the decision of their 
county superintendent, Miss Hoaglin, not to be a candidate for re- 
election. They presented her a gold watch at the close of the sum- 
mer institute. 

H. D. Crooks, a graduate of the State Normal School, goes from 
per City High School to the superintendency of WaKeeney 
schools, 

W. S. Slough, principal of Florence schools for the last two 
years, has accepted work as ap instructor in Southern Kansas Acad- 
emy, at Eureka. 

Superintendent Conway, declining a reélection at the low salary 
now paid by the Independence Board, has gone to a more remuner- 
ative position in the government schools of the Indian Territory. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets on the evening of Mon- 
day, Dec. 21, and closes Wednesday, December 31. Miss Topelius, 
sister of Professor Topelius of the University of Finland, now in 
this country working the sloyd phase of manual training, will have 
an exhibit of work and give an address, 

Prin. H. W. Jones of Americus, married on Sept. 4, Miss Ida 


A. | Versailles, Canigsville, Greenup, Carlisle, and Henderson. 


State Superintendent Winans was renominated by acclamation at 
the Republican State Convention. ’ 
Miss Maggie Mack is an independent candidate for the superin- 
tendency of Morris County schools. 
Miss Mamie Dolphin, who has spent the past yearin Ann Arbor, 
is employed in the Leavenworth High School. ae 
Superintendent Gridley of Kingman conducted the summer insti- 
tute at Holton. 
W. H. Dudley of Emporia High School is nominated by the Re- 
publicans for county superintendent. The present incumbent, 
Superintendent Stevens, is the candidate of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
eachers will be interested in the candidacy of the present at- 
torney general of the state, Judge Kellogg, who was a former 
teacher of the state, and an editor of one of the first Kansas educa- 
tional papers. He has the unanimous support of the Republicans, 
by whom he was renominated ; his opponent has the nomination of 
Democrats, Resubmissionists, and Farmers’ Alliance. 
The State Normal School has organized its regular annual course 
of cheap lectures for students. Dr. Gunsaulus will open the course 
early in October. 
Wyandotte County has adopted uniformity of textbooke. 


KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 
Prof. A. L. Pieterman of the state board has a busy institate 
season. He will have charge of institutes at Georgetown, Cumin. 
any 
of the friends of education in the state regret that Mr. Pieterman 
refases to be a candidate for the state superintendency. Mr. Ed. 
P. Thompson of Owenton, now Governor Buckner’s private secre- 
tary, Z. S. Smith of the western part of the state, J. J. Glenn, ex- 
president of the State Teachers’ Association, and John S. Hodges 
of Lexington, are mentioned as probable candidates. 
In a recent article in the Covington Commonwealth, it was claimed 
that the Newport City Engineer Jungerman was to blame for the 
misplaced position of the foundation of the new Newport school 
building. 
The a chairman of the Bellevue School Committee, J. W. 
Ratliffe, has aroused new interest in the schools by thoroughly ren- 
ovating and repairing the city buildings. 


MONTANA, 
State Editor. R. @. YOUNG, Helena. 

Montana University was formally opened Sept. 4. Between 
thirty and fifty students have already entered and are now hard at 
work. This noble institution begins its career under the most 
auspicious circumstances and is destined to be a great educational 
power in Montana and the Northwest. Rev. F. P. Tower, D.D., 
is president. 

he Catholics of Helena have completed a $10,000 building for 
a boys’ school. 
The schools of Butte City opened Sept. 14 under the manage- 
ment of Supt. J. C. Russell. Superintendent Russell is an 
earnest worker, under whose supervision the schools have grown 
rapidly. The enrollment last year was over 2,000. This year it 
will probably reach 2,500. 

T. B. Miller, formerly superintendent of the Dillon echools, is 
out of school work temporarily, having formed a partnership with 
W. B. Richards of Helena in the real estate business. Mr. Miller 
still has a warm interest in echool matters and is keeping himself 
thoroughly posted on all educational questions. His many friends 
will wish him unbounded success in his new venture, and an early 
return to his “‘ first love.’’ 

C. W. Danke, for several years principal of the Ft. Benton 
schools, has been elected superintendent of the schools of Great 
Falls. This insures a year of growth and general prosperity for 
the schools of Great Falls. Superintendent Danks is a hard worker 
and a good map. 

The schools of Anaconda are prospering under the direction of 
Supt. A. L. Stone. A number of teachers have been added to the 
corps, new apparatus is being purchased, and two new buildings 
are now being constructed. 
A large delegation of Montana educators attended the N. EF. A. 
at St. Paul, in July. Among them were County Supts. Margaret 
Wolfe of Deer Lodge County, Anna Corbin of Fergus County, 
Carrie Cox of Silver Bow County; C. Y. Reeder, president of the 
board of Dillon; S. C. Gilpatrick of the Helena Board; Superin- 
tendent Russell, Miss Irvin, Prin. E. A. Steere of Butte; R G. 
seat D. I. Blackstone, of Helena, and C. W. Danks of Great 
alls. 
In 1889, of the sixteen county superintendents in Montana twelve 
were women. If there is any state in America that can show a 
larger per cent. of women county superintendents, let it speak. In 
Montana women vote. 
The Helena city schools opened Sept. 1. There are thirty-six 
teachers in the corps including special teachers in writing, draw- 
ing, and vocal music. The enrollment at present is between 1,200 
and 1,300 which number is increasing from day to day. Two fine 
buildings are now being erected, and two others will be com- 
menced a little later. The enrollment for the year will reach 
1,800 or 2,000, 
W. W. Wylie, the popular principal of Bozeman Academy, has 
spent the vacation in conducting excursion parties through the Na- 


summers in showing parties through America’s great Wonder Land. 
has written a very readable book descriptive of its mountains, 
lakes, geysers, rivers, and magnificent cafion. 

At the close of the St. Paul meeting, a large party of teacher, 
visited Helena, Butte, and other Montana points. While at Helens. 
they climbed our mountains, visited our hotels, assay office, oly} 
rooms, library, ard enjoyed the luxury of a swim in the greg 
Broadwater natatoriam,—the largest artificial plange bath in the 
world. At Butte,—the greatest mining camp on earth,—they 
‘took in’’ the sights of the city, visited the smelters, and went 
down into some of its many mines. We hope that some of this 
pleasant company will come again, and pitch their tents for a per. 
manent stay in this land of mountains and sunshine. 

The new principal of the Helena High School is S. A. Merritt, 
formerly principal at Winona, Minn. Mr. Merritt is taking hold 
of the work in fine shape, and is proving to be the right man in the 
right place. 

G. H. Coulton is principal of schools at Virginia City; Ed. y. 
Hollock, at Benton; Mary Hawks, at Dillon; Miss Mary Mooney, 
at Billings; L. C. Skelton, at Boulder; H. M. Driscoll, at White 
Sulphar; and Principal Ostein, at Miles City. 

The dates of most of the county associations have been fixed for 
the present year. Some very interesting sessions are expected. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. —The manual training schools are full to overflow. 
ing, and applicants are turned away. Professor Sayer has made 
the success of the schools complete. In the two there are 2553 ato. 
dents.—— Missa Helen Magill, daughter of ex-president Magill of 
Swarthmore College, was married at Philadelphia, Sept. 10, to 
Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell University. Miss 
Magill was for some time connected with the Howard Seminary at 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

There is quite an excitement in Pittsburgh over the style of 
school desks in use in many of the city schools. The Dispatch is 
leading in the crusade against the desk that must go. 


TENNESSEE, 


The governing board of the Belmont Ladies’ Seminary at Nash- 
ville have engaged Miss Mabel Butman of Massachusetts and Miss 

la A. Kinder of Grove City, O., as instructors for this year. 

WISCONSIN, 

Anna E. French of Boston (Mass.) has been engaged as in- 

structor in the Ladies’ College at Milwaukee. 
WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, F. B,. GAULT, Tacoma. 

Olympia is building two large brick schoolhouses, which will be 
ready for occupancy in November. The staff comprises fourteen 
teacherr. Superintendent Brintnall is one of the ablest schoolmen 
in the West, and richly merits the appreciation in which he is held 
by the Olympians. —— Prof. W. N. Hall, the specialist in penman- 
ship, drawing, and other liner, is now connected with the Olympia 
Collegiate Institute. Professor Hull is a versatile man, a skilled 
teacher, and a decided accession to our ranks in Washington. He 
has already taken hold of our institute work with a vigor that wil! 
place him in the front rank of institute workers on our coast.—— 
The Olympia Collegiate Institute has been re-organized, with Rev. 
Luther Covington as president. The faculty consists of six mem- 
bers. —— R. S. Bingham, formerly superintendent at Clinton, la., 
joins the faculty of Paget Sound University, Tacoma, as professor 
of Greek and Latin, 
Miss Fay C. Fuller, formerly a teacher in the Tacoma schools, 
is now engaged in journalism with her father, a veteran newspaper 
man, Miss Fuller enjoys the distinction of being the first and the 
only lady that has ascended Mt. Tacoma. The trip is a difficult 
and perilous one, but Miss Fuller was equal to the great feat. She 
slept one night in the crater. Her account of her trip and experi- 
ences is well written. 
Prin, W. A. Payne of the Dayton schools has issued a well-written, 
carefully drawn, and handsomely printed report and course of 
study. It is seldom one sees so fine a pamphlet. 
Spokane Falls schools have issued a highly creditable report. 
Superintendent Bemiss planned to publish a report that would 
establish a fine precedent, and he need not feel disappointed over 
the appearance or contents of this first annual report. 
Paget Sound University has opened its doors, and already it has 
a goodly number of students. Unlike many western colleges, the 
aniversity purposes to create a demand for higher education, 
and refuses to form classes below the college preparatory course. 
As evidence that educational workers in Washington are cc Oper- 
ative in spirit, it may be mentioned that Miss Cushman left Whit- 
man College two years ago to accept the principalship of the 
Tacoma High School. Miss L. L. Lamson resigned her position in 
the Aunie Wright Seminary, to join the corps in the Tacoma High 
School. Miss Ladd left the Tacoma High School to become pre- 
ceptress in Puget Sound University. In each case the change was 
effected in such manner as to be satisfactory to all concerned. — 
Mies Cushman of the Tacoma High School has been away on 4 
leave of absence for several months. She will resume her posi'ion 
Oct. 6. During her absence, Miss E. M. Ladd was acting princi- 


Lowery, one of his assistants. 


tional Park. The Wylie parties are the most popular parties that 
“‘do the Park.’’ Professor Wylie, who has spent a number of 


pal, a position she filled very acceptably. Miss Ladd is not only 4 
fine teacher, bat is also a principal of rare ability and tact. 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. 


Their motto is MASTERY; the principle of their method is, LEARN TO DO BY DOING; the result 


is found to be PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIANS, 
Just adopted for exclusive use in the State of Washington. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE, 


Studied by more pupils than all other regular courses combined. 
just adopted by Minneapolis, New Orleans, Rochester, N.Y., Dallas, Tex., and other large cities. 


STICKNEY’S READERS. 


Best in idea and plan. Best in matter and make. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


GInN & CO: 


Best in interest and results. The vital char- 
acter of both matter and method makes these readers the favorites of teachers and children. 


SOME OF THOSE DESIGNED FOR COMMUN SCHOOLS ARE: 


MPAN 
Publish THE BEST BOOKS: .. . Books Full of Thought 


and Life. 


STICKNEY’S WORD BY WORD. 


An improved course in spell 


ing in two parts, with a Teachers’ Edition of the second, Full of 


ingenicus and o1 — devices, and at the same time sensible and thoroughly useable. 


Part I. is rea 


In use in the principal cities. 


y. Part IT. will appear soon. 
WHITNEY KNOX’S 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


“The brightest, most original, and most practical books on the subject.” 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


A two-book course for common schools by H. S. TARB i RI 
Part I. will be ready about Oct. 5 ; Part IT. deslan the wena ramen ee 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


_ Choice literature. Judicious notes. Large type. Gocd paper. Firm binding. Low prices. 
A vivid panorama of the leading events, with their causes and their results distinctly traced. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, AND INTRODUCTORY TERMS 


CINN & COMPANY, . - « 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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JSOURNATL 


OF HDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The annual meeting of the Aroostook Educa- 
tioval years was held at Presque Isle, Sept. 
»2 and 23. 

Lincoln County Teachers’ Aesociation holds its 
annual meeting at Damariscotta, Oct. 7 and 8 

N. W. Stetson, president of the Maine Peda- 
gogical Society, has called the executive commit- 
tee together to arrange for subjects and essayists 
for the next meeting. A hint: Fewer essays and 
more time for free discussion,—‘' essays boiled 
down.”’ 

Mary P. Lara of Auburn has been elected to a 
position ia the Southbridge ( Mass.) schools. 

Mr. H. H. Hastings, Bowdoin, becomes prin- 
cipal of Cherryfield High School; Miss M. C., 
Hunter remains as assistant in the same school. 

F. W. Free, Bowdoin, ’59, has been elected 
principal of the high school at Alfred. 

Mr. Seldon Peabody becomes principal of the 
high school at Unity. 

Mr. Henry Fletcher, Colby, '90, is the new 
principal of the high school at South Parie. 

Mr. Geo. W. Chamberlain becomes principal of 
the Second Grammar School, Calais. 

F. A. Spratt leaves the principalship of Hamp- 
den Academy to become principal of the high 
school at Dexter. 

L. W. Taylor resigns a position in the institute 
at Pittsfield to become principal of the high school 
at Prescott, Ariz. 

L. W. Riggs, Orono, has obtained a position as 
teacher in mathematics and physical science in a 
school in Englewood, N. J. 

Mr. E. F. Heath, Orono, is elected teacher in 
the high school, Camden. 

Miss Carrie Brackett, Freeport, becomes assistant 
in the academy at Bernardstown, Mass. 

C. L. Bridgham, Colby, ’86, becomes principal 
at Fairfield High School. 

Miss Etta D. Smith, Machias, has obtained a 
position as teacher in the high school at Plympton, 


ass. 

Ethel Chipman of Auburn has obtained a posi- 
tion as teacher in the Pennell Institute, Gray. 

Annie J. Oaborne, daughter of the widely known 
janitor of Colby, has obtained a position as teacher 
in Oakville, Maryland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Elmer D. Sherburne of Concord has been ap- 
pointed a teacher of Latin in the high school at 
Washington, D. C. 

Henry O. Aikin of Amherst has accepted the 
position of principal of the high school at North- 
field, Vt. 

Miss Ella M. Cook of Nashua has been appointed 
an instructor in Girard College, Lancaster, Ky. 

E. W. Pearson has been elected instructor of 
music in the pablic schools of Nashua, at a salary 
of $850. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Page of Haverhill has re- 
signed the position of teacher in the public schools 
of Laconia, and accepted an appointment in the 
Forster School at Somerville, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte J. Emmins of Boston has been 
elected instructor of drawing in the public schools 
of Concord, at a salary of $700. 

H. A. Roberts of Wakefield has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Hollis. 


VERMONT. 


Willis Earle of North Thetford, who has been 
teaching at the Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass., has received an appointment at 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Mies Alice Putnam of Orange, Mass., is teach- 
ing in Brattleboro. 

The case of the grammar school land funds, 
which has been in litigation some time, has been 
decided in favor of St. Albans. The Supreme 
Court holds that the act of 1884. granting the 
rentals of grammar school lands in Fietcher, Mont- 

omery, and Richford to the grammar school in 
Richford is titutional, and the money will 
hereafter go to the grammar school at St. Albanr, 

The discussion of the new school law waxes hot 
as the time for the meeting of the legislature draws 
near, Ina general way it may be said that it is a 
law with which no one is satisfied. Nearly all are 
pleased with some parts of it, but taken as a whole 
it has disappointed its friends. This arises, in a 
measure, no doubt, from a lack of knowledge of 
the requirements of the provisions of the statute 
which will be overcome as the officers become more 
familiar with it. No doubt some action will be 
taken, but as yet it is uncertain what it will be,— 
repeal or revision ; it is hoped the latter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston. — Sarah E. Miller has been elected 
special teacher of vocal and physical culture in the 
Girls’ High School. Miss Miller is one of the rare 
teachers. She was in the Chelsea High School for 
ten years, and has devoted her out-of-school hours 
to the mastery of elocution under Professor Em- 
erson, and the Ling system of gymnastics.—— 
Emily J. Tucker of the Howard Collegiate I asti- 
tute, has been elected teacher in the Dorchester 
High School. 

Cambridge.—At the first meeting of the school 
board for this year, the following resignations 
were accepted; from Emma F. Munroe, Sarah J 
Fahey, Luria Goodnow, Emma F. Cogan, Esther 
F. Hannum, and Winora Abercrombie. The fol- 
lowing nominations were made: Ellen A. Leigh- 
ton, principal; Agnes F. Collier, Addie L. Bart- 
lett, Laura Emmel, Mary A. Townsend, and 
Rath D. Loring; Charles F. Warner, Arthur 
W. Whitney, and J. W. Courtney were elected 
teachers in the evening schools. Susan F. Ather- 
son and Clara E. Matchett were given leave of ab- 
sence for one year. ——Cambridge paid $18,166.45 
for salaries last year. The total cost of the 
schools for 1889-90 was $22,623 45. 

Westfield’s new high school building was dedi- 
cated Sept. 18, The principal address was by 


Secretary J. W. Dickinson. J. C. Greenough, R. 
H. Knell, and William P. Foote were the other 
speakers, 

The opening of the fall term at Dickinson Acad- 
emy, Deerfield, was deferred one week on account 
of the illness of Principal Leland. 

Superintendent Lamberton of Charlton held a 
local institute Sept. 6. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Helen G. Coburn of Chelsea, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant in the Providence High School. 

Superintendent Risk of Lawrence, who has been 
chosen to succeed Superintendent Healey of the 
State School and Home near Providence, has re- 
fused to accept the place unless he is made the 
unanimous choice of the State School Board. 

The Newport School Board, Monday night, 
elected Benjamin Baker superintendent of schools 
at a salary of $2,500, in place of H. H. Fay, re- 
signed. Mr. Baker has been a teacher in the 
Providence High School. There were two other 
candidates. 

Pawtucket has just dedicated a new $30,000 
schoolhouse, the sixth brick schoolhouse erected 
within the last four years. Another is to be ready 

4orenzo B. Gagson of Warwick is teaching in 
Millbury, Mass. 

Miss Mary E. Dean, one of the assistants in the 
Florence High School, Northampton, Mass., has 
received a call to a similar position in the State 
Reform School. 


OHIO COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


At the meetiog of the Wood County Teachers’ 
Institute, held at Bowling Green, last month, Dr. 
Hancock, state school commissioner, delivered a 
most interesting address. The teachers’ profession 
is gradually going up. True, earnest, trained 
teachers are more and more in demand, while in- 
compent ones are fast being laid on the shelf. 
There is better attendance at institutes than there 
was in years gone by, exhibiting a commendable 


desire on the part of the teachers to excel in 
their work. e new education is more thor- 
oughly understood, not only by teachers but by 
the mass of the people. The new education is the 
inducing in those taught of a higher ideal of think- 
ing, and a higher ideal of working. The teacher 
should strive to make his profession honorable by 
being professional in his conduct. A teacher who 
will apply for a school without knowing that the 
old teacher had been rejected, deserves the con- 
tempt of all true teachers. 

Supt. I. N. Saddler treated ‘' Physiology.’’ His 
subject was the nervous system. The various by- 
gienic rules which are connected with the nervous 
systems are important, since many of the ills of 
old age, and much of the sourness of old people 
can be traced to abuse of the nervous system in 
early youth. Physiology taught in the schools 
ought to protect the children from these ills. 
The body must be cared for as well as the mind; 
pupils must have exercise; advocate frequent re- 
cesses for small children; see that they leave the 
room during recesses; study the child’s nature and 
constitution ; its three-fold nature. Man’s hap- 
piness depends largely upon his education. It is 
elevating to converse with those of higher educa- 
tion than ourselves. A person who is well eda- 
cated knows more of the condition of mankind, 
and on account of this knowledge, can do more 
good for his fellow man; success in life depends 


 hengaty upon education; intelligent labor is the 
best labor. A man who is self-educated is well 
educated. The primary schools (first year) should 
have the best teachers, and such teachers should 
have the highest wages. Teachers should be stu- 
dents of methods; they should be known as stu- 
dents and accurate scholars by their pupils and 
patrons. 

Superintendent Saddler also spoke on arith- 
metic, and chose for his subject the ‘‘ Metric Sys- 
tem.’’ Lack of aniformity in weights and meas- 
ures, and a desire of the French people for a gen- 
eral reform, led to the adoption of the new system 
containing but twelve words and one number. 


Superintendent Saddler related his dream of a 
perfect teacher. She was a healthy lady (did not 
chew gum), had morals, nobody talked evil of her, 
she had a good education, knew more of her work 
than was found in mere textbooks; she knew 
how to teach; bad read many works on teaching; 
had read many journals of edacation. We would 

not be willing to risk the doctoring of our child to 
\@ physician who had not studied his profession; 
would not intrust a difficult case in law to o.e 
| who had not studied law. The good teacher must 
know all about the profession, must be a good ex- 
ample in society, be equal to anybody else. 

Professor Parker discussed the subject of 

‘* Pronunciation.’’ The foundation of good pro- 
| nunciation is correct articulation ; teach diacritical 
marks and place mispronounced words, thus 
marked, on the board, and drill the class on the 
same; have the pupils correct each other in their 
conversation ; teach pupils to take in a word ata 
glance; give directions for proper enunciation ; 
stammering comes from too great haste in speak- 
ing ; teach pupils to speak slowly. Many bad habits 
come from example; the teacher should be a cor- 
rect model or he will not succeed in overcoming 
faults of pupils. When teacher or pupil is not 
certain as to the pronunciation of a word, he should 
consult the dictionary and not attempt to pro- 
nounce it as he thinks it might be. 

Mr. Parker then talked on the *‘ Art of Ques- 
tioning.”” There are two purposes in questioning : 
First, to aid and guide the pupil in his investiga- 
tions. Second, to test the knowledge of the pupil. 
Questions should be adapted to the age and ability 
of the pupil. The teacher should be a student of 
mental philosophy, and understand the laws of 
mental suggestions; he should also have a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject. All questions 
should be put in clear, definite language; if the 
thought be clear in the teachers’ mind, the ques- 
tions will also be clear. All teaching questions 
should be suggestive; but test questions should 
not be so. 

Mr. Parker lectured on Recitations. The object 
of a recitation is to give the pupil an opportunity 
to tell what he knows about the lesson; if a pupil 
cannot do this, it is evident he knows nothing in- 
telligently about the lesson. Dcfinitions should be 
given in the exact language of the book, but what 
the pupil knows other than this may be given in 
his own langnage. The recitation is to test the 
pupil's knowledge of the subject; it enables the 
teacher to know more of the pupil’s wante. Papils 
should be able to state their difficulties in the 
preparation of a lesson. The essentials on the 
part of the teacher io the recitation are a thorough 
knowledge of the subject to be taught, and also of 
the methods of presenting the same. The foundation 
for future thought is laid in early school life. 
The teacher should exercise patience with the dull 
pupils; such pupils frequently become the great 
thinkers of the age. The brilliant pupils and vale- 
dictorians seldom become the great men of the 
world. The teacher should gain the attention of 
the class, or there is no good in a recitation. To 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 
Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 
Gymnastics. The system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


Address, for circulars and terms, the School, at 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, Aprp.eton ST., Boston. 
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gain this, inspire the pupil with a love for the 
work. The things the child loves to do, it will do 
willingly. The best way to inspire a pupil with a 


Have frequent reviews; have pupils write their 
thoughts on various subjects. 

Superintendent Commings took ‘‘ Geography 
for his subject. This subject should be taught 
orally in the primary schools till pupils are fally 
able to comprehend the thought embodied in de- 
finitions; class work should be conversational ; 
civil government ought to be taught as far as pos- 
sible by practical observation in school, church. 
township, and county. 

Professor Bennett talked on ‘‘ Theory and Prac- 
tice.”” The essential elements of a good teacher 
are: Scholarship; ability to teach; the use of 
good methods ; self-control ; the study ofchildren ; 
firmness and frankness; good eyes and good ears; 
respect for pupils’ feelings; Christian character. 
His knowledge must go far beyond textbooks. 
Teaching isa profession ; it must not be a stepping 
stone to other professions. Study good methods 
through good books and school journals, The 
teacher should control himself; boys and girls are 
very shrewd readers of character, and soon form a 
good estimate of the teacher. Be friendly with 
pupils, but avoid too great familiarity; control 
your temper and control your tongue; study the 
pupils; mischief is not meanness, it should be 
made a motive power; study pupils out of school ; 
study their circumstances at home. 

Speaking of ‘‘ School Hygiene, Mr. Bennett 
said that bad positions in sitting and standing, too 
low or too high desks, may cause spinal diseases, 
ete. In arranging pupils at desks, attention should 
be given to age and size of pupils. Every room 
should have a thermometer in it; the temperature 
should be from 68 to 70 degrees. Cold air is nut 
necessarily pure, nor warm air impure. Guard 
your pupils against excessive exercise; it is as in- 
jurious as too little exercise. Pupils should be 
seated so as not to face the light. The teacher 
should have good health; should guard against in- 
digestible food; his mind should be free from 
thoughts foreign to his school work; should keep 
regular hours. The teacher who loses his sleep 
seven nights in the week is unfit for school work. 

Groraia Hopuey, 


Educational Institutions. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-second year begins Sept 10, 1890. 

Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 

West Newton English and Classical School. 
Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses ; 
repares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 

home first week in August and after September 10. 


Hartford Preparatory Institute, 


A select Family and Day School for the Primary 
and Higher Education of both sexes. 
Prepares thoroughly for the Colleges, Seientific 
Schools or business 
For Catalogue or other information address the 
Principal, A. D. WARDE, 
25 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


THE CLASS FOR 


Training Kindergarten Teachers. 


CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 


18 IN CHARGE OF 


MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


COLLEGES. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer. 


¥ 


CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, anp ECONOMY. 
Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER COMPANY, 
105 MIDDLE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


AUTHORS 


Having manuscripts on educational subjects in 
preparation should correspond with 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Publishing Co., 


20 E, THIRD STREET, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. 81.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education’’ in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tes 
in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00. 


‘*Every school library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable.”’—National Jour. of Education, Boston 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by @l Booksellers, or mailed up- 
on recetpt of . 
NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Streat, Philadel phie 


Dial es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Behool. lub & Parlor. Best out. Cate- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison Chicago. 


ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 


E.R. RUGGLES. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


{ 


MASS: STATE “NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 

For and ap the 
ew , corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
See For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


K. H. Russet, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

S* PLYMOUTH, N. H. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. RouNnDs, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 


irculars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL Mass. 
Ladies only. catalogu address the 
5 D. B. Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 


J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
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Oct. 2, 1890. 


JOURNAT OF KDUCATION. 


Table contains: “‘A Rassian Tea,’’ by Anna 
Churchell Carey; ‘‘ What is Taught and Done in 
a Cooking School,’’ by Mrs. C. A. Sherwood; 
** Reclaiming an Abandoned Farm,’’ by Kate 
Sanborn; ‘‘ The Incoming Fashions,’’ by Mary S. 
Torrey: ‘‘ Patting Up Fruits,’’ by Christine Ter- 
huve Herrick; ‘* Lagniappe,’”’ by Grace King; 
‘* Trained Nurses for the Sick Poor,’’ by Mrs 
Andrew H. Smith; ‘‘ About Curtains and Por- 
titres,’’ by Ella Rodman Church; ‘‘ How the Old 
May Help the Young,’’ by Mary A. Livermore ; 
** Kitchen Stations.”’ by Mary Hin- 
man Abel; “ The Work of the New York Flower 
Mission,’’ by Eugenia Harper ; ‘‘ Non-professional 
Reading,’’ by Josephine Henderson; The Poet's 
Mose,” by Bettie Garland; The Tricycle for 
Women,” by Lucy M. Hall, M.D.; Visiting 
Cards,’ by Helen A. Cornwell; ‘‘ The Emanci- 
pation of German Women,’’ by Ernst Stirner. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal has issued few 
better numbers than that which appears this 
month. From cover to cover the number bristles 
with splendid poems, stories and short articles. 
P. T. Barnum tells in an entertaining way ‘‘ How 


I Have Grown Old’’; Mrs. Ulysses Grant de- 
s:ribes her courtship with the General; the meth- 
ods pursued by the Vanderbilts in training their 
children are freshly sketched; Mrs. Bottome, 
president of the King’s Daughters, begins what 
will be a regular department devoted to the King’s 
Daughters; Robert J. Burdette has a humorous 
article on old people who try to be young; a New 
York photographer has an exceedingly bright 
tketch on “* Presidents I Have Photographed ’’ ; 
Dr. Talmage has some very sensible words for 
women; Emma V., Sheridan tells how to conduct 
private theatricals; Florence Howe Hall gives 
valuable hints in an article telling how to celebrate 
** Wedding Anniversaries’’ ; and then come con- 
tributions from Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott, Sarah K. Bolton, Edward W. 
Bok, Kate Tannatt Woods, and a score of others. 
The October Journal is truly a perfect model of 
what a popular magazine should be. Published, 
at one dollar a year, by the Curtis Publishing 
Oe , Philadelphia. 


— The ever-welcome Wide Awake has an 
October issue of rare excellence. Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford is at her best in the war-story 
‘*One Good Turn’’; as is Margaret Sidney, in 
‘*An Adirondack Camp.’’ “ Jack and sop’s 
Jackdaw’’ is one of the brightest of the ‘* School 
and Playground’’ series; while ‘‘A Story of 
1812,’’ by Olive Risley Seward, is a true story of 
Commodore Perry and an ancestor of the author. 
Mis Sallie Joy White's article upon ‘‘ Insurance 
and Advertising Agencies’’ as business openings for 
women, deserves special mention, and the ‘‘ Men 
and Things’’ department overflows with the 
brightest of paragraphs. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. Price, $2.40 a year. 


— It is one hundred years since New England 
began the manufacture of cotton and a grand cen- 
tennial in honor of the occasion is to be held in 
Pawtucket, where the firet cotton mill was built. 


The New England Magazine has been devoting 
itself to the preparation of a cotton number which 
will appear this month, giving two richly illus- 
trated articles on the subject, one entitled ‘‘ The 
Cotton Indastry in New England,’’ and the other 
dealing with Pawtucket as an old historical New 
England town. 


—‘*The Fall of Man and Anthropology’’ will 
be further discussed by Dr. Andrew D. White in 
The Popular Science Monthly for October. lo 
this article he reviews the futile efforts of Arch- 


bishop Whately, and the Duke of Argyll to prove 
that the lowest races of men have sunk from an 
earlier civilization and the equally successful 
attempts of certain church organizations in recent 
years to silence professors of science who were 
teaching the truths of evolution. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, for September; 
terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Our Dav, for September; $250 a year; Boston: 
Our Day Pub. Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for October; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

Wide Awake, for October; terms, $240 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Chautauquan, for October; terms, $2 00a year. 
Meadville Pa: Dr T. L Flood. 

Education. for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 

Common Schoo! Education, for September; terms, 


$1.00 a year. Boston: Fastern Educational Bureau. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for October; terms, 
$400a year. New York: Harper & Bros 


Scribner’s Magazine, for September; terms, $4.00 a 
ayear, New York: Charles Scribn‘r’s Sons. 

The Arena, for October; terms, 5.00 a year. Bos- 
ton : The Arena Pub Co, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Essentials 


Fisher's 


Edition 1890-91, 


See announcement, page 224. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Publishers. 

Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHOR, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
©. FONTAINB. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio- 

graphical notices of the poets. imo cloth’ #1 50. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
A novel and practical book for students. 

Sample Pages on application. Full catalogue free. 

ILLIAM R. JENKIN 
Publishers and imporcere of 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 
A “ LOCAL AGENCY Other Agencies usually give us credit for filli g mest of the desirable 
. « places inthe State of New York, but claim that our work is largely 
limited to this State. Here are a few of the places we have filled in the states this season, in every cacé 
upon application to us and recommendatio byu «j 
VT Academy 1A. Sciences, Des Moines High School, £900. 
. P ennington High School. Four positions (al! th ac ies i 
J Mathematics in the Newark High School, 81800. SO. DAK. 
« Je English in Rutger’s Grammar School, 8800. | 
ALA Teacher of Methods, Kirmingham, Lady, $1000, 
(To take the place of lady sent there two years 
fe em, leaving choice to us.) usic, 
ate Norma! College, b Private school, Helena, Lady, 
LA Natural Sciences in State Normal School, $1200. MONT. for Music. 
« These are specimens. We filled a!so 47 places in other States, which it would take too long to catalogue. 
To-day (Sept. 18) we have an application from Lynchburg, Va, for a grammar principal at $1000 to $1200. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


LO. Music and Drawing, Volo. Springs, Lady, 31200. 
UTAH Sciences, Cniversity of Deseret, 81800. 
« Classics in the same, 81500 


STEAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 


With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams 
12mo. 90 cents. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application. 


LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


iq DRAWING BOOKS, 
raphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co. ) 


What is Gunethics ? 


The word “Gunethics” implies the ethical statue 
of woman, and is coined as title for the masterlA 
work on this subject by the author, President of ths 
Cincinnati Wesleyan College. Gallant men and in- 
telligent women should memorize its contents. 

Cloth, 162 pages, with steel portrait of model wo- 
man. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 
171 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *24,Breacwar, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l| Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebrs. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Bautchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unmrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its gy a of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”— Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


N SHORT NOTICE. | 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 
be filled on “ short notice.” The “rush” has already begun. We daily receive letters 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. If not yet located 


let us hear from you. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


School and College Bureau, 


PRECEPTRESS WANTED 


For Southern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. Salary, $800 and home. 
Work begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 
A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


rintendencies, $850 to $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
to $1500. Also many positions for specialists. Every day brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B. LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


New England Bureau Education. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 
elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 

In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 

Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 

Lynn, Mass., August 26th, 1890. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: —I1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
around like so many automatons We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 

Very truly, Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 

Wesster, Mass., Sept. 8, 1890. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season o 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET. STREET, BosTON, 


Apply to 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exc for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


@ hi Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 

66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both cones, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURR, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having purchased the well known 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY of New York City, has 
transferred it to Nos. 53 and 54 LaFayette 
Place (next to the Astor Library), and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
established and rellable Agency. 

Mr. W. D. KERR, who has been so long identified 
with the Agency, bas also transferred his publishing 
business to the same location. 

N. B.— This Agency has no connection whatever 
with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 

HARRINGTON, 
Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City 8chools. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, gee and discipline, 
frawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a her. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers ia the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. HUYSSOON (late R. E. AVERY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
uces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Ss Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


E. B. TREAT’S Catalogue of 
new books. Shots at Sundry 
- = Targets,by | almage 
$2.50 Quick sales. Big 
pay Also, Mother, 
Home & Heaven 
400 best authors Evit 
by 


75. 
192,000 sol 5000 
e $2. By Mail. E.B. TREAT,N.Y. 


WANTED in every Town to sell 
WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
Just issued. Quick Sales. Big Pay at 
Home. Circulars free. E. B. TREAT, Pub., New York. 


re ape MAPK 
Curiosities of Bibl 


100 House, 
4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure situations should 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


dress 
phy, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any ° 


In a first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is 4 member of the Baptist ehureh, Such 


PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
pone 15 and 17 Stanho Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


00 00 A MONTH can be 
75. to $2 50. made working for us. 

‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
to L wry — Spare may be prof- 
itably emplo also. ‘ew vacanci wnsand chies, 
B. SOHNGON & 2000 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Sane for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 


.”” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. able position, by applyin immediate! to 
‘ame necessa 4 Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., N. E. Bureau 0! ucatio: 
3 Street, Boston, Mass. 8 Somerset Street, 
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ARITHMETIC. 


OF 


224 JOURNAL 


STA 


| TREASURES FOR TEACHERS 


For ScHOoL Music TEACHERs: 


NDARD TWO-BOOK SERIES IN 


Book 
Popular Books, Freshly Written, Attractive, Carefully Graded. MANUAL. | 
- - in doz. $3 $4.20 $4 30 | => 
i i us 
Appletons’ Standard Arithmetics. Harper’s Graded Arithmetics. ES ts 
cre, |UNITED VOICES. | 
Appltletons’ Numbers Illustrated, - = - 36 cts. Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic, - . Song Collection. IF 
Appletons’ Numbers Applied, - - - 75 cts. Harper’s Second Book in Arithmetic, : 60 ome? wom Mean Gcttecae. 
Thes i i i lete in two books, combining ora By L.0.E 
These books embody many new and practical features. The Primary A Song Greeting. By merson. doz 


book is objective in method ; the advanced book, inductive. V 
practice. 


Milne’s Arithmetics. 


For PIANO TEACHERS AND THEIR Pupits. ’ 


Young Players’ Popular Coll’n. 51 pieces. ) 
Young Peoples’ Classics. 52 pieces, 


Ficklin’s New Arithmetics. 


Ww 


Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic, - - 40 cts, Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces. (£4 

Ficklin’s National Arithmetic - = 70 ets. Milne’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, 22 / Fairy Fingers. 35 pieces. 

A complete arithmetical course, designed to teach Arithmetic by the thod, including oral | Piano Classtes. Vol. 2, 31 pieces. 
smallest expenditure of ¢/me, labor, and money. A complete course, prepared on the inductive method, g Sabbath Day Music. 88 pleces, 22 | 

‘ and written exercises. Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 Duets. | SE 

Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas, 


Each, $1.00. 
CHOIR use large quantities of our OCTAY9 
M 


Fish’s New Arithmetics. White’s New Arithmetics. 


Fish’s Arithmetic, Number One, - - 30 cts. USIC. 7000 different Sacred and Secular Se) 
White’s First Book of Arithmetic, 30 cts. rtets, Antheme, &c., ene, 
Fish’s Arithmetic, Number Two, - 60 cts. - 65 cts. pes Dore than 7 to 8 cts. 
y P Py, and 


White’s New Complete Arithmetic, - 


White’s New Arithmetics constitute one of the strongest and most 
attractive two-book series published. 


a few dimes buy enough for a society or choir, 
Send for Lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books : 


WINNOWED SONGS. 224 pages. $35 per 100, 


Sample copies by mai/, $5 ets, 


THE MALE CHORUS, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East 9th St., N. York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago, 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


The Authentic Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, "19 & ’84, copyrighted 

roperty of the undersigned, is now 

oroughly Revised and Enlarged, 
and as a distinguishing title, bears 
the name of “Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision 


The latest and best result of Mr. Fish’s life-long studies in this depart- 
of text-book authorship. The books are fresh and bright in meth- 
ods of treatment, and present many novel features, 
Any of the above books will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. Our complete list embraces standard 
and popular books for all grades. Correspondence is cordially invited. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 806 & 808 Broadway, New York. 258 & 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
| 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, A NEW BOOK 
MUSIC COURSE. 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. FROM COVER TO COVER. 
COURSE IN READING, | ° Fully Abreast with the Times. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. | CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Youn Folks’ Library. | Choice N t-book d Helps f 
Welsh’s Grammars. | and College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. | Jttustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address 
G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 27-29 West 23d St., New York. 
Just Published : 
Among the Moths and Butterflies.; The Trees of Northeastern Amer- 
of ica. By CHARLES S, NEWHALL. With an 
dives.’’ vy JULIA|JP, BALLARD, author o 
** Building Stories,” ‘‘Ssven Years from To Introductory Note by NarE. I. BRITTON, 
Night,’’ ete. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. | E.M., Ph. D., of Columbia College. Wih 
A beautifully illustrated volume, prepared by a Illustrations made from tracings of the leaves 
thoroughly competent authority. and written in the . 
e carest and simplest language for young people. of the various trees. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 
** Insect Lives is an exquisite little work on butter-| _ The trees described include all the native trees of 
flies and moths, —just the thiog for amateur scien- | Canada and the Northern United States east of the 
tists It gives illustrations of the larva, chrysalis, | Mississippi river. Mention has also been made of the 
and imago states of our most common species, and | more important of the introduced and naturalized 
“dds a fascinating description of each with practical | species. The descriptions are such that any given 
h pts about how to raise them ’—Mary B Dennis, specimen can be readily located and named by the 
mu. S8., Director Chautauqua Walking Seience Club. help of the guide given in the volume. 
LIST OF FALL PUBLICATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M. By Joun H. BECHTEL. 


15 VOLUMES NOW 


| This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 


experience, and isa practical commou sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 


system, but appeals tothe intelligence of any ordi-|h 


nary mind. and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teacbing orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will find 
this volume a most comprehensive and convenient 


elp. 
It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 


has been in active progress for over 
Ten_ Years, Not less than One Hun- 
dred paid editorial labo 
been en n it. 
Over $3 0,000 expended in its 
preparation before the first copy 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


rers have 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


was printed. 
Critical com 


parison with any other 
Dictionaryisinvited. Get the Best. 


G. & C,.MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the field with 1890 Census Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
etc. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than any other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto- 
raphe and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Sigaers of the Declaration of Indepen- 


the needs of the general student. 
150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


Ruskin's Works. 


Put up in Eztra Cloth, Gilt, 
and in Neat Boxes 
Suitable for Presents. 
True and Beautiful (2v.), |x in box. 
Clo. $4.00. 


Pearls for Young Ladies, / 


400 pages, cloth, 81.25 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for. school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Manifold Cyclopedia 


A Library of Universal Knowledge and Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language in one ; 82 volumes ; over 25,000 pages ; nearly 7,000 illustrations ; 


dence, together with history of each Presidential Cam- 


$32.00, lo, n pages free. Agents Wanted. paign. | Sells at Sights beginners averaging 60 
NEW YORK: copies per week, opular price, $3.75. erms an 
Cata ogue Standard and Holiday Sarees. Outfit, including JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Books, sent free. New issues weekly. Prices e | } 242 Orbe ive. RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 823 Broadway, N. Y. City : 
ATLANTA: NEW YORK. 


west ever known, } LA 
lowest eve wn. Mention this paper n EEA. 


Essentials Geo 


e our new Cata- 
THE 1890--91 EDITION PUB. CO, 8 Some 
iS NOW READY. 


N. E. PUB. CO , 8 Somerset St., Boston. Agents Wanted 
Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. ; 


by New England Pub., Ce 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— or — 


RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 


Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 
thoroughly practical normal training in 


Form Studv and Drawing. 
The method of instruction is that of 
Home Study and Correspondence. 


é are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teac!i¢"™ 
of Drawing throughout the country. . 
Dr. J. G. Fircn of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education 
1889 devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 
Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be 


addressing 
PRANG’'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 Park Street. Bosto”: 


The News of the Year is the special added feature of this new edition. It contains 
all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE S1oUX RESERVA- 
TION (with maps); THe NEW STATEs (with maps) ; THe BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN PosskssiONs 1N AFRICA (with map) » and many other topics, cov- 
ering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 
August, 1890. 

Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 


Write for introduction rates. 
News of the Year is also published in pamphlet form; price, 20 cents. 


Addr 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


These Classes 


obtained by 


w. 
SCHE HORE & CO 
3 
YoRE. 
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